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Fifty-sixth  Annual  Reunion 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

Portland,  February  25, 1928. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  secretary,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
he  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society,  Public  Auditorium,  at  2:30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  above  date 
o  make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  fifty-sixth  annual  reunion. 

Present:  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  1854,  Oswego,  president;  J.  0.  Stearns,  1855 
ice-president;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  secretary;  David  S.  Stearns,  1857,  treas- 
rer;  E.  C.  Hackett,  1851,  Oregon  City,  and  John  W.  Baker,  1853,  directors. 

In  addition,  Judge  P.  H.  D’Arcy,  1854,  past  president,  Salem,  was  present  as 
hairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control— the  governor 
ecretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer— on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  have 
eneral  charge  of  Champoeg  Park  and  manage  the  annual  celebration  ’there  in 
lay  of  each  year,  with  Mr.  Himes,  the  second  member  of  that  committee,  to 
epresent  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hackett,  reading  of  the  minutes 
f  the  meeting  in  1927  was  dispensed  with. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hackett,  Mrs.  Eva  Emory 
ye  of  Oregon  City,  was  selected  to  deliver  the  usual  annual  address. 

In  accordance  with  past  custom,  Mr.  Himes,  secretary,  reported  that  he  had 
lade  application  to  the  city  commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  main  auditorium 
>r  the  public  exercises,  and  the  basement  for  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to 
repare  and  serve  the  banquet. 

On  motion  of  Director  Stearns,  seconded  by  Director  Hackett,  the  action  of 
le  secretary  was  approved. 

On  motion  of  Director  Stearns,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.D.,  was  elected  chaplain. 

On  motion  of  Director  Baker,  seconded  by  Director  Hackett,  Ivan  Humason 
as  elected  grand  marshal,  with  power  to  select  his  own  aides. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  Thursday,  June  21,  being  the  first 
tiursday  after  June  15,  was  selected  as  the  date  for  holding  the  reunion, 
object  to  a  possible  change  if  desired  by  the  city  authorities. 

On  motion  of  Director  Hackett,  seconded  by  Director  Baker,  President  Dick¬ 
son,  Secretary  Himes  and  Treasurer  Stearns  ,  were  appointed  as  the  general 
nimittee  of  arrangements,  with  power  to  act. 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES,  Secretary. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REUNION 

Portland,  Thursday,  June  28, 1928. 

All  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  by  the  usual  preparation  for  the  orderly 
gistration  and  issuing  the  official  badges  to  all  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
>n,  and  to  such  others  as  were  entitled  to  special  badges  according  to  the 
tablished  custom  of  the  Association,  such  as  aides,  helpers,  etc. 

Then  the  most  delightful  period  of  all  reunions  came  as,  first  one  and 
en  another,  met  old  acquaintances  of  past  years.  They  strolled  in  pairs  or 
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larger  numbers  around  the  Museum  Department  of  the  Oregon  Hist< 
Society,  and  pointed  out  relics  of  crossing  the  plains  or  the  log  cabin  life 
recalled  the  human  personality  surrounding  these  articles,  even  if  they 
rude  and  unattractive  as  compared  with  present-day  methods.  While 
visitations  reminded  them  of  the  so-called  “Good  old  times,”  nothing  wa* 
that  would  indicate  the  least  desire  to  return  to  the  conditions  of  “Long 

In  addition  to  that  it  was  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  see  a  numh 
older  members  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  explain  the  use  of  the 
ning  wheels,  Dutch  ovens,  the  sconce,  candle  molds,  hand  cards,  looms,  i 
of  cloth  woven  by  hand,  linsey-woolsey,  for  instance,  coverlets,  cutlery  c 
day  when  two-tined  forks  were  used,  and  garments  for  men  and  women 
before  the  days  of  shelf-worn  “store-clothes” — all  strongly  justifyinj 
gathering  and  safe  keeping  of  the  great  variety  of  objects  relating  not  oi 
the  pioneer  life  of  Oregon,  but  to  the  pioneer  life  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

1:45  P.  M. — All  Pioneers  having  secured  the  official  badge  for  the  ! 
sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Association  assembled  in  the  Municipal  Ai 
rium  and  were  received  by  the  General  Reception  Committee,  consisti 
Ivan  Humason,  grand  marshal,  and  the  following  assistant  marshals:  N 
M.  Bird,  Wilson  F.  Benefiel,  A.  J.  McDaniel,  N.  M.  McDaniel,  Walter  L.  Hen 
G.  T.  Burnett,  John  W.  Baker,  F.  O.  Northrup,  R.  A.  Merchant,  H.  G.  J 
weather,  Frank  M.  Olds,  Walter  Baker,  J.  L.  Carter  and  Bruce  Wolverton 

Pioneers  having  wives  or  husbands  who  are  not  Pioneers  had  special  b 
from  Secretary  Himes,  in  each  case  that  admitted  those  not  entitled  to 
the  regular  official  Pioneer  badge  for  1928,  which  had  upon  it  the  portr 
John  Whiteaker,  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  his  term  begi 
March  3,  1859,  and  ended  September  10,  1862. 

In  order  to  be  up  to  date  an  amplifier  was  installed,  which  was  of  in 
to  all  having  defective  hearing. 

Badges  were  issued  to  aides  to  assist  infirm  Pioneers,  both  mer 
women,  in  getting  about  the  auditorium  and  into  the  banquet  room  belo\ 

Pioneers  greeted  each  one  wearing  a  badge,  not  waiting  for  introduc 
Quite  often  they  were  surprised  by  finding  an  old  til-li-kum  (friend)  the 
not  seen  for  years — some  times  an  old  sweetheart.  Occasions  of  that 
occur  often. 

All  present  were  cordially  invited  to  “sing  right  out  in  meetin’.”  “Jr 
yourself  go” — it  was  fine. 

PROGRAMME 


2:30 — Music,  patriotic  (selected),  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  organist. 

Call  to  Order  by  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  1854,  president. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.D.,  chaplain. 

Pledge  to  the  Flag,  led  by  Stephen  W.  Matthieu,  grandson  of  F.  X.  Mat 
Pioneer  of  1842. 


“I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  FLAG  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands, — one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Liber 
and  Justice  for  all.” 


Song — “America,”  audience,  led 

My  native  country,  thee — 

Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name — I  love ; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 


by  Howard  I.  Shoff. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song; 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake ; 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 
The  sound  prolong. 
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Greetings  to  Pioneers  on  behalf  of  the  State,  Governor  I.  L.  Patterson. 

Greetings  from  the  City  of  Portland,  Mayor  George  L.  Baker,  or  his  repre- 
mtative. 

Response  by  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  president. 

Song,  Police  Quartette  of  Portland. 

Song — Solo  (selected),  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
McGuire,  Pioneers  of  1852. 

Annual  Address — Subject  “The  Lineage  of  the  Pioneers,”  by  Mrs.  Eva  Emory 
ye,  Oregon  City,  author  of  “McLoughlin  of  Old  Oregon,”  “McDonald  of  Ore- 
>n”  and  “The  Conquest,”  the  story  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  Lewis  and 
lark. 


Solo  (selected),  Mrs.  Maud  Springer  Bowen,  daughter,  granddaughter  and 
eat-granddaughter  of  Oregon  Pioneers;  Miss  Mary  Bullock,  accompanist. 


Song — “The  Land  I  Love  the  Best, 

The  Land  ] 

You  ask  what  land  I  love  the  best, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon, 

The  fairest  land  in  all  the  west, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon, 

From  yonder  mountain’s  beetling  crest 
To  where  old  ocean’s  billows  rest. 

Oh,  fairer  ’tis  all  the  rest, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon. 


”  audience,  led  by  Howard  I.  Shoff. 
[  Love  the  Best 

See  yonder  fields  of  waving  grain, 
Oregon,  my  Oregon, 

With  peace  and  plenty  in  their  train, 
Oregon,  my  Oregon, 

See  how  its  wondrous  valleys  shine 
To  yonder  sunset’s  purpling  line. 

Oh,  happy  state!  Oh,  state  of  mine! 
Oregon,  my  Oregon. 


Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  by  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  presi- 
nt,  as  follows:  P.  H.  D’Arcy,  David  S.  Stearns  and  John  W.  Baker. 


Necrology — Allusion  to  departed  Pioneers,  between  June  1,  1927,  and  May 
,  1928,  was  presented  by  Charles  B.  Moores,  1852. 

Song,  Audience,  led  by  Howard  I.  Shoff. 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee 


Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee ; 

E’en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me. 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee. 


Then,  with  my  waking  thoughts. 
Bright  with  Thy  praise. 
Out  of  my  stony  griefs. 

Bethel  I’ll  raise; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee. 


Crowning  of  “Mother  Queen,”  Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny,  a  survivor  of  the  Whitman 
hssacre,  November  29-30,  1847,  born  May  15,  1837;  ceremony  by  Mrs.  Mary 
irlow  Wilkins,  1853,  past  president,  1927.  Her  husband,  Judge  0.  N.  Denny, 
as  consul  at  different  cities  in  China  from  1875  to  1880,  and  well  known  as  the 
ie  who  introduced  the  Chinese  pheasants  into  Oregon,  1881-1884. 


The  audience,  led  by  Howard  I.  Shoff,  sang: 

Our  father’s  God  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Benediction,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.D.,  chaplain. 
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Banquet 

4:30  to  4:45 — Announcement  of  banquet,  whereupon  the  Pioneers,  direc; 
by  Grand  Marshal  Humason  and  his  assistants,  descended  to  the  banquet  hi 
where  the  repast  was  served  by  the 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Association 

President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lee  Patterson;  Seen 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Demmer;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pratt  Jensen. 

Executive  Committee — Mrs.  John  W.  Minto,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  Hilii 
A.  Demmer. 

Reception  Committee — Past  Presidents  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  V 
John  W.  Minto,  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur.  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Miss  K 
S.  Holman,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman,  Mrs.  Rudot 
Prael,  Mrs.  Alice  Crossman  Dustin. 

Honorary  Reception  Committee — Mrs.  T.  T.  Geer,  Mrs.  Mary  Barlow  Wilkins,  Mrs.  M.[ 
Myrick,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Biles,  Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Morton.  V 
H.  B.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Roxana  Watt  White,  Mrs.  Aurora  Watt  Bowman,  Mrs.  Eliza  Elliott  Whl 

Table  Committee — Chairman,  Mrs.  John  W.  Minto;  Assistant,  Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Demmer. 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  William  W.  Plimpton;  A  ssistants,  Mrs.  Robert' 
Reid,  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Riggs,  Mrs.  William  M.  Porter,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Albrecht,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Ma: 

Table  No.  2 — Mrs.  F.  H.  Alliston,  Mrs.  A.  L.  McCully;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Lee,  ft] 
D.  A.  Shindler,  Mrs.  James  White,  Mrs.  Mary  Lantz. 

Table  No.  3 — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ralston;  Assistants,  Miss  Florence  Geoib 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Colton,  Mrs.  George  H.  Otten,  Mrs.  William  C.  Ralston. 

Table  No.  k — Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman;  Assistants,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Myers,  Miss  E|0 
Gill,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery. 

Table  No.  5 — Miss  Kate  Failing,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shepard;  Assistants,  Miss  Jean  Failing,  M 
Mary  Jane  Smith,  Miss  Riette  Latta,  Miss  Mary  Van  Strong. 

Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  Abe  Meier,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Teal;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Julius  Meier,  M 
Lloyd  Frank,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Linthicum,  Miss  Louise  Linthicum. 

Table  No.  7- — Mrs.  Marcus  Freeman,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knighton;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Ben  Gadsi; 
Miss  Hazel  Reid,  Mrs.  Alice  Crossman  Dustin,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Crane. 

Table  No.  8 — Mrs.  Isaac  Lee  Patterson.  Mrs.  B.  O.  Schucking:  Assistants,  Mrs.  Phil 
Patterson,  Miss  Margaret  McCracken,  Mrs.  Reuben  Boise,  Mrs.  Ray  David  Gilbert. 

Table  No.  9 — Mrs.  H.  W.  Ogilbe,  Mrs.  James  Malarkey;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  GiB 
Miss  Mary  Malarkey,  Miss  Emma  Jean  Wentworth. 

Table  No.  10 — Mrs.  Elmer  Connell,  Mrs.  Anderson  Cannon;  Assistants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wai: 
Mrs.  Leo  Hahn,  Mrs.  Karl  Steiwer. 

Table  No.  11 — Miss  Clarissa  Wiley.  Miss  Helen  Calbreath;  Assistants.  Mrs.  John  P.  KH 
anaugh,  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Stearns,  Mary  Eveline  Calbreath,  Mrs.  W.  Hugh  Williamson. 

Table  No.  12 — Mrs.  P.  W.  Gillette,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson;  Assistants,  Miss  Law 
Slaughterback,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Froggatt,  Miss  Catherine  Lamberson,  Miss  Jean  McGowan. 

Table  No.  13 — Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Foster;  Assistants,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jacksi: 
Mrs.  Millard  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wilson,  Miss  Eugenia  Morse. 

Table  No.  1U — Mrs.  Clara  Earbart  Koehler,  Mrs.  Russell  Sewall;  Assistants,  Miss  Gabn 
Sewall,  Miss  Ada  T.  Souls,  Mrs.  Preston  Holt. 

Table  No.  15 — Mrs.  Percy  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Homer  Carpenter;  Assistants,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ken 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Steel,  Mrs.  Neil  Crounse,  Mrs.  Harry  Moore. 

Table  No.  16 — Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  Guy  Ostrander;  Assistants,  Miss  Hendi 
shott,  Mrs.  Don  Hayler,  Mrs.  William  Fiebig,  Florence  M.  Smith. 

Rooth  No.  1 — Meats,  Fish,  Salad — Mrs.  James  M.  Keeney,  Chairman;  Assistants,  Mrs.  E. ; 
Vaughan,  Miss  Juanita  Matlock,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bingham,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lyman,  Mrs.  D.  McLauchl 
Mrs.  Harry  Coleman,  Mrs.  John  H.  Burgard,  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Mrs.  Albert  Holman. 

Rooth  No.  2 — Bread  and  Cake — Mrs.  Ross  M.  Plummer,  Chairman ;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Cun 
Holcomb,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Paulson,  Mrs.  Withers,  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Masters,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lee  Pattersi 
Mrs.  Ivan  Humason,  Mrs.  G.  Peters. 

Booth  No.  3 — Cream,  Rutter,  Cheese,  Sugar,  Pickles — Miss  Mary  McKay,  Chairman;  Assih 
ants,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Waite,  Mrs.  Margaret  Simpson,  Mrs.  John  i 
Daly,  Miss  Leah  Thrall,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Seabrook. 

Rooth  No.  V — ice  Cream ■ — Miss  Bickel,  Chairman;  Assistants,  Miss  M.  Muesdorffer,  M 
H.  W.  Fries,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Spence,  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Davidson,  Miss  Louise  Gray,  Miss  Myrtle  El  | 
Moffett. 

Booth  No.  5 — Coffee — Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Demmer,  Chairman;  Assistants,  Mrs.  Harold  Mar 
Hilton  A.  Demmer,  Harold  Marsh,  G.  W.  Dustin,  William  B.  Crane,  Walton  Crane,  Richiii 
Montgomery,  Allyne  Pratt,  William  L.  Borthwiek,  Carl  Steiwer. 
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Evening  Programme 

7:30 — Organ  prelude,  by  Ralph  W.  Hoyt. 

Business  session;  communications  and  action  thereon;  election  of  officers 
or  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows: 

J.  O.  Stearns,  1855,  president,  Portland;  E.  C.  Hackett,  1851,  vice-president, 
regon  City;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  secretary,  Portland;  David  S.  Stearns' 
857,  treasurer,  Portland;  directors,  John  W.  Baker,  1853,  Portland;  Sam  p! 
neatch,  1856,  Portland;  James  T.  Gray,  1852,  Milwaukie,  Oregon. 

A  past  president’s  badge  was  presented  to  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  and  an 
ffficial  badge  was  presented  to  J.  0.  Stearns,  president-elect,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
sarlow  Wilkins,  past  president  of  1927. 

Presentation  of  badges  to  the  incoming  and  the  retiring  presidents,  by 
:rs.  Mary  Barlow  Wilkins. 


Annual  “Camp  Fire” 


8:00 — Singing  by  the  audience: 

Sonff,  ‘‘Pioneers,  Dear  Pioneers” 

(Words  by  Charles  T.  Dickinson) 

(Tune:  “Maryland,  My  Maryland”  or  “Martyn.”) 

We  love  them  dearly,  one  and  all. 
Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers — 

We  never  let  each  other  fall. 

Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 

Bravely  we  take  our  part  on  earth. 

Noted  are  we  for  grit  and  worth. 

This  all  should  strive  to  emulate, 
Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 

Dear  Lord,  when  e’er  our  time  shall  come. 

Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers — 

Wilt  thou  make  sure  our  welcome  home. 

Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 

Saint  Peter’s  job  will  easy  be. 

For  every  one  shall  pass  in  free. 

There,  Pioneers  shall  happy  be. 

Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 

Reading,  “Pioneer  Women,”  written  by  Frances  Gill,  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartman. 


You  ask  what  folk  we  love  the  best? 

Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers— 

The  bravest  folk  in  all  the  west. 
Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  good  and  true. 
Brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  too — 

The  dearest  folks  we’ll  ever  know. 
Pioneers,  dear  Pioneers. 


Songs  by  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  quartette. 

Recitation,  “Damon  and  Pythias,”  by  Mrs,  Anna  Good  Slocum,  Pioneer  of 
■54,  granddaughter  of  Rice  Dunbar,  Pioneer  of  1846. 

|  Brief  address,  ten  minutes,  relating  to  Champoeg  National  Memorial. 


Song  (selected),  Mrs.  Price  Moore. 

Singing,  “Songs  of  1859,”  by  Gault  Patton,  great-grandson  of  Matthew  Pat¬ 
ti,  Pioneer  of  1849. 


Reading,  Character  Sketches,  relating  to  early  Pioneer  Life,  by  Miss  Helen 
tmbree,  great-granddaughter  of  Pioneers  of  1843. 


Finale — Singing,  “Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds,”  by  audience,  led  bv  Howard 
Shoff. 


Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 


When  we  asunder  part, 

It  gives  us  inward  pain; 

But  we  shall  still  be  joined  in  heart 
And  hope  to  meet  again. 
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PRESIDENTS 

From  Date  of  Organization,  October  18,  1873,  to  July  1,  1928 


*F.  X.  Matthieu . ' . 

‘John  W.  Grim . . 

John  Minto  . 

John  Minto  . 

‘William  J.  Herren . 

Medorem  Crawford . 

Medorem  Crawford . 

Medorem  Crawford . 

‘Medorem  Crawford . 

J.  W.  Nesmith . 

*J.  W.  Nesmith . 

J.  T.  Apperson . 

J.  T.  Apperson . 

M.  Wilkins . 

*M.  Wilkins  . 

‘Joseph  Watt  . 

John  Minto  . 

‘John  Minto  . 

William  S.  Ladd . 

‘William  S.  Ladd . . . 

Henry  W.  Corbett . 

‘Henry  W.  Corbett . 

‘Henry  Failing . 

George  H.  Williams . 

‘George  H.  Williams . 

‘Benton  Killin  . 

*J.  T.  Apperson . 

‘Lee  Laughlin . 

*  J.  H.  D.  Gray  (born  in  Oregon) . 

*J.  C.  Moreland . 

‘William  Galloway . 

*W.  T.  Wright../. . 

‘John  W.  Minto  (born  in  Oregon) . 

M.  C.  George . 

‘Joseph  I).  Lee  (born  in  Oregon) . 

‘J.  E.  Magers . 

‘Frederick  V.  Holman  (born  in  Oregon) . 

P.  H.  D’Arcy . . . . 

Robert  A.  Miller  (born  in  Oregon) . 

‘Joseph  Buchtel . 

Joseph  L.  Carter  (born  in  Oregon) . 

*T.  T.  Geer  (born  in  Oregon) . 

‘Charles  B.  Moores . 

‘Cyrus  H.  Walker  (born  in  Oregon) . . . 

*W.  H.  H.  Dufur . 

tEbenezer  B.  McFarland  (born  in  Oregon) . .  . 

Nathan  H.  Bird  (born  in  Oregon) . 

‘Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker . 

C.  H.  Caufield  (born  in  Oregon) . 

Miss  Ellen  Chamberlain . 

John  W.  Baker . 

J.  D.  Chitwood . 

David  S.  Stearns  (born  in  Oregon) . 

Bruce  Wolverton  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Barlow  Wilkins  (born  in  Oregon) 
Charles  T.  Dickinson  (born  in  Oregon) . 


Arrived 

President 

1842 

n 

1847 

18 

1844 

18 

1844 

18 

1843 

18 

1842 

18 

1842 

18 

1842 

18 

1842 

18 

1843 

18 

1843 

18 

1847 

18 

1847 

18 

1847 

18 

1847 

18 

1844 

18 

1844 

18 

1844 

18 

1851 

18 

1851 

18 

1851 

18 

1851 

18 

1851 

18! 

1853 

18 

1853 

18 

1845 

18 

1847 

18 

1847 

n 

1839 

is 

1852 

is 

1852 

is 

1852 

is 

1848 

IS 

1851 

IS 

1848 

IS 

1852 

IS 

1852 

IS  * 

1854 

IS  1 

1854 

IS 

1852 

IS 

1845 

\(.  1,1 

1851 

is  i: 

1852 

IS 

1838 

IS  1 

1859 

IS  i 

1852 

IS  1 

1846 

is ; 

1847 

is  S 

1854 

is 

1857 

is 

1853 

IS 

1853 

IS  j« 

1857 

is 

1853 

is  1 

1853 

IS  or, 

1854 

IS  J" 

*  Deceased. 

f  Mr.  McFarland  died  suddenly  on  July  5,  1918,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bird,  VM 
President. 


Fifty-sixth  Annual  Reunion 
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pioneer  necrology 

June  1,  1927  to  May  31,  1928 

Arant,  Wm  F.;  b.  Ill.  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  Nov.  23  1927 
Irnel,  Clinton;  b.  Mo.  1838;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Marcola,  Ore.,  July  22,  1927. 5 

,ag^  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Molalla,  Ore.,  Oct.  — ,  1927. 

jSSEk CoT\’  ?9r2e7  °Ct-  10-  1927- 
eers,  Wm.j  b .  Ore.  1842;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Dec.  3,  1927  ’ 

Berkshire,  Philip;  b.  Cal.  1859;  Ore.  1868;  d.  Eugene,  Ore..  Jan  23  192S 
Berry,  Chas.  Addison;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Nov  14  1927 
erthoid,  Mrs.  Martha;  b.  —  1847;  Ore.  40’s;  d.  Ontario,  Ore  MaV  28  1928 
i  yeu,  P  R.;  b.  Mo.  1851;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Scio,  Ore.,  Ju£e  23?  1&27  Y  ’ 

Bilyeu,  Wm.;  b  Mo.  1845;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Jefferson,  Ore.,  March  A 
.levins,  John;  b.  Ky.  1840;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  March  15,  1928 
Boire,  Ludger;  b.  Canada  1840;  Cal.  1859;  Ore.  1864;  d.  Portland,  Ore 
“(don,  Mrs.  Katherine;  b.  —  1825;  d.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  29,  1927. 
olton,  Simeon;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  Jan  11,  1928 


25,  1928. 

928. 

Ore.,  Nov.  20,  1927. 


.  1927. 

iiauvvii,  iiiuuias;  l).  ivio.  io4u;  ure.  184b;  d.  West  Linn,  Ore.,  April  19  1928 
iuchtel,  Mrs.  Josephine  Latourette;  b.  Mich.  1837;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland  Ore  Feb  7  1928 
cunn,  Alvis  W. ;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Tillamook,  Ore.,  May  5,  1928  ’  ’  '  7’  1928’ 

turch  Judge  Samuel  Townsend;  b.  Mo.  1831;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Rickreall,  Ore  Aue  9  1927 
Uirnett,  Geo.  Henry;  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Sep.  10,  1927.  g'  ’  9  7* 

turns,  Chas.;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Feb.  —,1928. 
luxton,  James  T. ;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  April  20,  1928 
jyrd,  Mrs.  Martha  Crawford;  b.  —  1836;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  May  6,  1928. 

lady,  Mrs.  Martha;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Dec.  19,  1927 
saivert  Mrs.  Harriet;  b.  Ill.  1839;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Nov.  5,  1927. 
lampbell,  Mrs.  Mary  Stump ;  b.  Ore.  1851 ;  d.  Monmouth,  Ore.,  Aug.  19  1927 
ampbell  Mrs  Rachel  Sarah;  b.  Ill.  1846;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  — ,  1928 
aples,  John  W. ;  b.  Ohio  1841;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  Jan.  12,  1928. 
jartwright,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Russell);  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  June  6,  1927. 
hapman,  Winfield  Scott;  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  8  1928 
herry,  Mrs.  Alice  Tyrena;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Mar.  17,  1928 

heshire  Mrs.  Lucinda  Missouri  (Duckworth);  b.  Ore.  1852;  d.  Elmira,  Ore.  June  1  1927 
lark,  Thomas;  b.  Ill.  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  April  21,  1928  ’  ’ 

lark,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.;  b.  — ;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Raker,  Ore.,  Oct.  1,  1927. 
ochran,  Samuel  Y. ;  b.  Ore.  1852;  d.  Monument,  Ore.,  Jan.  28,  1928 

rawford,  Mrs.  Kate  (Chitwood);  b.  Ore.  1855;  Eureka,  Cal.,  Aug  _ *1927 

ross,  Mrs.  Laura;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  March  31,  1928 
ummings,  G.  W. ;  b.  Ind.  1842;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  25,  1927 
aster,  Ruel;  b.  Ind.  1828;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Sep.  9,  1927. 

aniels,  Thurston;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Ventura,  Cal.,  Dec.  8,  1927. 

avidson,  Elijah;  b.  Ill.  1849;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  Sep.  9,  1927. 

avidson,  Mrs.  \\ .  M  .(Morris) ;  b.  Mo.  1848;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Rrownsville,  Ore.,  Feb.  17,  1928. 

avies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  b.  —  1847;  Chehalis,  Wash.,  (Skookumchuck  valley),  Aug.  14  1927 

avis,  Amanda  J. ;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Garfield,  Ore.,  March  2.  1928.  8  * 

avies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth ;  b.  —  1847;  d.  Chehalis,  Wash.,  (Skookumchuck  valley),  Aug.  14  1927 

avis,  Mrs  Mary  E. ;  b.  Mo.  1846;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Jan.  24,  1928.  * 

slaney,  Mrs.  Matilda  Jane  Sager;  b.  Ohio  1839;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Reseda,  Cal.,  April  13,  1928. 

'20P1928  MrS’  AhCG  IrCne  (Embree);  on  Plains>  1844;  Ore.  1844;  d.  Dallas,  Ore.,  April 

Lxon  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Ramsdell) ;  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  21,  1928. 
aw,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (Crouch)  ;  b.  Ill.  1831;  Cal.  1849;  d.  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  10,  1927. 
own,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Patterson);  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Aberdeen,  Wash.;  June  18,  1927 
owner,  James  Elmer;  b.  —  1849;  Cal.  1852;  d.  Englewood,  Ore.,  Jan  1,  1928. 

~ay,  Mrs.  Adrian  T  (McKinney)  ;  b.  Ind.  1844;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  2,  1928. 
ann,  Mrs.  Rebecca;  b.  Mo.  1849;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Aug.  10,  1927. 

|Kans,  Mrs  Susan;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Algona,  Wash.,  March  6,  1928. 

irchiid,  Asher  dark;  b.  Ill.  1835;  Ore.  1859;  Cal.  1860;  d.  Long  Reach,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  1928. 

te,  Frank;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Riddle,  Ore.,  Jan.  22,  1928. 

ucett,  James  E. ;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Auburn,  Wash.,  Sep.  8,  1927 

lch,  Mrs.  Mary  S.;  b.  Mo.  1845;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Sep.  7,  1927. 

n  TO  Mo  Fnn  A  .  L  4  OCO  .  ^3  TT _ •  _  TIT  .  t  ^  y-v  F,  ~  ’ 


nn.  Major  Frank  A.;  b.  Cal.  1853;  d.  Kooskia,  Idaho,  June  19,  1927.’ 
sk,  Zachary  T. ;  b.  —  1849;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Noti,  Ore.,  Dec.  — ,  1927. 


fek.  _  „  ,  _ 7 _ _ _ _ _ 

tzhugh,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Flowers);  b.  Ky.  1845;  Ore.  1853 ; ’d.  Roseburg,  Ore.,  Sep.  26,  1927. 

avel,  Mrs.  Mary  Christina  (Roelling) ;  b.  Ohio  1839;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Astoria,  Ore.,  Jan.  7,  1928. 

eischner,  I.  N.;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  1,  1927. 

etcher,  Almon  Smith;  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  McMinnville,  Ore.,  June  7,  1927. 

ett,  Mrs.  Ellen  Monroe;  b.  Canada  1836;  Ore.  1842;  d.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  (Flett),  Feb.  17,  1928 

inn,  Mrs.  Mary  (Royal);  b.  Ill.  1833;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  25,  1927. 

ippm,  James  N.;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Nov.  24,  1927. 

cren,  Emery  Francis;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Prineville,  Ore.,  July  20,  1927. 

wler,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann.;  b.  Iowa  1841;  Cal.  1852;  Ore.  1878;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  April  27,  1928. 
ancis,  Alcion  Rutledge;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  25,  1927. 

sge,  Harvey;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Dallas,  (Rridgeport),  Ore.,  Jan.  11,  1928. 
irret,  James  Harland;  b.  Mo.  1849;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Bend,  Ore.,  April  30,  1928. 
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Gillie,  Mrs.  Nettie  (Emerson);  b.  Cal.  1859;  Mont.  1866;  d.  Butte,  Mont.,  July  7,  1927. 
Godley,  Mrs.  Sarah  Parrish;  b.  Iowa  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  8,  1927. 
Goff,  Marion  Samuel;  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Independence,  Ore.,  Nov.  11,  1927. 

Graham,  Geo.  Washington;  h.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Blachly,  Ore.,  April  23,  1928. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Annetta  J.  (Gore);  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Dec.  31,  1927. 

Grimsley,  Wm. ;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Elmira,  Ore.,  March  8,  1928. 

Groshong,  Jacob  N.;  b.  Mo.  1844;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Bremerton,  Wash.,  June  8,  1927. 
Guthrie,  James  Thomas;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Polk  County,  Ore.,  Nov.  10,  1927. 


Hale,  C.  K.;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Hale,  Ore.,  Aug.  25,  1927. 

Hamilton,  Frederick  E. ;  b.  Ore.  1849;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  15,  1927. 

Hamilton,  S.  A.  D. ;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Dec.  24,  1927. 

Hampton,  Mrs.  Anna;  b.  Ind.  1839;  Ore.  1857;  d.  Hood  River,  Aug.  14,  1927. 

Hancock,  John;  b.  —  1849;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  27,  1927. 

Hankins,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  (Campbell)  ;  b.  Ill.  1846;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  16,  1928. 


Harty  Geo.  W. ;  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Sheridan,  Ore.,  Jan.  2,  1928. 

Hasson,  Captain  Patrick;  b.  Ireland,  1834;  Wash.  1856;  d.  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Sep.  20,  192 
Haves,  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  (Mulkey) ;  b.  Mo.  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Woodburn,  Ore.,  Aug.  15,  192 
Hearing,  Mrs.  Susan  Jane  (Taylor);  b.  Ill.  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Haines,  Nov.  14,  1927. 
Helmick,  James;  b.  Ore.  1852;  d.  Monmouth,  Ore.,  Jan.  24,  1928. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Mary;  b.  Mo.  1837;  Ore.  1843;  d.  Baker  Ore.,  Dec.  19,  1927 
Hill  Mrs.  Phebia  Cofer  (Warfield);  b.  Mo.  1839;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Alsea,  Ore.,  June  6,  1927 
Hodgen,  Chas.  W. ;  b.  Ore.  1849;  d.  Springfield,  Ore.,  March  4,  1928. 

Holdredge,  Willis  E.;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Dexter,  Ore.,  May  1,  1928. 

Holman,  Amos  H.;  b.  Ore.  1849;  d.  Chehalis,  Wash.,  June  1,  1927. 

Holman,  Frederick  V.;  b.  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  July  6,  1927. 

Holman,  Geo.  P. ;  b.  Ore.  Feb.  6,  1842;  d.  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  July  25,  1927. 

Holmes,  Wm.  H. ;  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Sep.  12,  1927. 

Horne,  David;  b.  —  1839;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Pendleton,  Ore.,  June  28,  1927. 

Houck,  Mrs.  Cerelda  Caroline  (Marble);  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Stayton,  Ore.,  Nov.  26,  1927. 
Howard  G  W. ;  b.  Iowa  1846;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Oct.  5,  1927. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Laura;  b.  Ill.  1842;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Kalama,  Wash.,  Dec.  24,  1927. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Sophronia  (Coshow);  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  Jan.  3,  1928. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  (Berry);  b.  Ore.  1852;  d  Dallas,  Ore  Dec  .9,  1927. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  (Eaton);  b.  Wash.  1851;  d.  Maytown,  Wash.,  Aug.  31,  192/. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Lenora  Gaylord;  b.  Ill.  1849;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  July  25,  1927. 


Imbrie,  James  A.;  b.  Ill.  1856;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  April  23,  1928. 
Ingram,  Joseph;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Jan.  15,  1928. 

Irvine,  Mrs.  Mary  E. ;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  March  1,  1928. 


Jeffers  Mrs.  Jane  A.;  b.  —  1851;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Sep.  25,  4927. 

Johnson,  Miss  Amy  Sheppard;  b.  Ohio  1845;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Oswego,  (Bryant  Sta.),  Ore.  Apr 
27  1928 

Johnson,  Huston  B.;  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  Jan.  21,  1928. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Josephine  (DeVore);  b.  Ill.  1845 ;  Ore.  1853;  d,  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  2,  19-/. 
Jones  Mrs.  Florence  (Avery);  b.  —  1845;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  -0,  19-8. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Susan;  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Silverton,  Ore.,  Jan.  31,  1928. 


Kellv  Penumbra;  b.  Ky.  1845;  Ore.  1848;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  March  13,  1928. 

Kelty’  Richard;  b.  Ind.  1837;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Dec.  24,  1927. 

Kine  Wm.  Allen;  b.  —  1844;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Myrtle  Point,  Ore.,  Sep.  19,  192/-  „ 

Klinger,  Mrs.  Melissa  Woodcock;  b.  Kan.,  May  24,  1844;  Ore.  1844;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Oc 

KlippeL  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann:  b.  —  1840;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Medford,  Ore.,  Sep.  8,  1927. 

Kompp,  Mrs.  Julia;  b.  Ill.  1850;  Cal.  1853;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Dec.  28,  1927. 


Lafollett,  Alex  M.;  b.  Ind.  1844:  Nev.  1852;  Cal.  — ;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  July  25,  192 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Sabra;  b.  —  1837;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Yakima,  Wash  ,  Nov.  4,  1927. 

Lee,  Joseph  Daniel;  b.  Ore.  1848;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  22,  1927. 

Lenox,  Samuel  S.;  b.  Ill.  1840;  Ore.  1843;  d.  Gaston,  Ore.,  Sep.  3,  1927. 

Lewis,  Haman ;  b.  Ore.  1847;  d.  Corvallis,  Ore.,  April  27,  1928. 


Macey,  Charles:  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Reedsport,  Ore.,  Sep.  29,  1927. 

Magers,  James  P. ;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Dallas,  Ore.,  April  10,  1928. 

Manning,  L.  H. ;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Portland  Ore.,  March  24,  1928. 

March,  Rev.  James  Samuel;  b.  Mo.  1844;  Cal.  1856;  d.  Phoenix  Ore.,  Dec  23,  1927. 
Mascher,  Mrs.  Alwilda  (Allen);  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Silverton  Ore.,  July  31,  1927. 

Mathews,  David  C.;  b.  —  1840;  Ore.  — ;  d.  Dexter  Ore.,  June  3,  1927. 

Mays,  Joel  Dyson;  b.  Ill.  1848;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Pendleton,  Ore.,  April  3,  1928. 

Medcalf,  Mrs.  Flora  M.  (Cosper) ;  b.  —  1854;  d.  Montesano,  Wash.,  June  11,  1927. 

Meeker,  Mrs.  Mary;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Jefferson,  Ore.,  June  8,  1927.  .  ..  on  iQ08 

Megler,  Mrs.  Nina  A.  (Kimball);  b.  Ind.  1846;  Wash.  1847;  d.  Astoria  Ore.,  April  20,  1928. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  (Gray);  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Oct.  5,  1927. 

Miller,  Wm.;  b.  Cal.  1854;  d.  Seaside,  Ore.,  May  28,  1928. 

Millican,  Mrs.  Ada  B. ;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Aug.  4,  1927. 

Mitchell,  Augustus;  b.  Italy  1824;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Roseburg  Ore  Aug.  24,  192/. 

Mobley,  T.  C. ;  b.  Mo.  1852;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Alex,  Ore.,  Jan.  20,  1928 
Moist,  Mary  (Wassom) ;  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Lebanon,  Ore.,  June  9,  1927. 

Montandon,  Amil  August;  b.  —  1844;  Ore.  — ;  d.  Silverton  Ore.,  Aug.  15,  1927 
Moor,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (Stitzel)  ;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Nov. ^  14,  1927. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Jennie  (Wilson);  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  18,  1927 
Moore,  Jonah  Wiseman;  b.  Mo.  1839;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Browmsville,  Ore.,  Dec.  17,  1927. 

Morey,  Mrs.  Clara  Eastham;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  July  23,  1927*  1Q97 

Morris,  Mrs.  Eliza  Church;  b.  N.  Y.  1847;  Ore.  1855;  d  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec  27,  192/. 
Mulvaney,  Lorenzo  Wyatt;  b.  Tenn.  1837;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Dec.  30,  1927. 
Munkers,  Mrs.  James;  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  Brownsville,  Ore.,  Dec.  — ,  192/. 
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c£ride,  ™rs'  ^artin  £•;  b.  —  1845 ;  0re-  1853 ;  d.  Albany,  Ore  Mav  8  1028 

cClain,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  (Driscoll);  b.  Mo.  1844-  Ore  1854-  A’  wlr  nVn*  ™ 

cCUnton  Judge  James  G.;  b.  —  1838;  Cal.  1851;  dV  Seattle/ ’Wash  Sep°3  22,  1928‘ 

cCown,  Mrs.  Frances  Snipes;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  March  12  1928 

cHargue,  Mrs.  Emma  Keeney;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Brownsville,  Ore  Aug  17  1927 

cKee,  Benj  Franklin;  b  Mont  1837;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Woodburm’Ore  June  8  1997 

cKee,  David  A.,  b.  Ky  1835;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Woodburn,  Ore.,  Aug  15’  1927  ’ 

cKmney  Henry;  b  Ind.  1836;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Baker,  Ore.,  July  14,  1927 

cQum,  Peter  Enyard;  b.  Mo.  1844;  Ore.  1844;  d.  Prineville,  Ore.,  Oct.  18,  1927. 

eale,  Mrs.  Yietta  E.  (Frazer);  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Albany  Ore  Jan  2  1928 

eely,  Jason;  b.  Mo.  1840;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Eugene,  Ore./Feb.  19  19282’  1928' 

liebur,  Mrs.  Caroline  ;  b  Germany  1828;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Maplewood,' Ore  Anril  25  1928 

unan,  Jerry;  b.  Australia  1846;  Cal.  1850;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  March  13,  1928.  5’  1928* 

aquette,  Pascal;  b.  Ore.  1850;  d.  St.  Louis,  Ore.,  Jan.  — .  1928 

artlow,  James  W.;  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Jan.  10,  1928 

;ngra,  Wm.  J. ;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Sep.  4,  1927. 

itrain,  C.  A. ;  b.  Wash.  1850;  d.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  5,  1928. 

ng,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  (Payne)  ;  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Diamond,  Wash.,  Jan.  9  1928. 

P®r’A^4rs-T^.^a5  J[854;  d.  Marshfield,  (No.  Coos  river),  Dec.  28,  1827 

,ol>  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  b  Ore.  1859;  d.  Eagle  Point,  Ore.,  Jan.  17,  1928 

’ppleton,  Mrs.  Nancy  C.  (Shelton);  b.  Mo.  1839;  Ore.  1846;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  2  1928 
Feb.’ 18^1928  Harriet  (Southmayd) ;  b.  Ore.  1852;  d.  Sheridan,  (Gopher  vaHey),  Ore., 

Dwell,  Mrs.  Mary;  b.  —  1845;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  March  —  1928 
irkerson,  Mrs.  Marie  E.;  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Junction  City,  Ore.,  May’ 3,  1928. 


imsby,  Horace  Seaver;  b.  Ore.  1858:  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  15  1927 

■ames,  Mrs.  Jennie  Ross;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Talent.  Ore  Oct  _ ’  1927' 

eves,  Mrs.  Sarah  Evans;  b.  Iowa  1842;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Portland’,  Ore.*  Nov  27  1927 
ynolds,  Mrs  Margaret  St.  Johns  (Ferguson);  b.  N.  Y.  1847;  Ore.  1852;  d.  ’Modes 


ce,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  b.  —  1840;  Ore.  1852;  d.  near  Brownsville,  Ore.,  Aug.  16,  1927. 
ddle.  Judge  Geo.  W.;  b.  Ill.  1839;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Roseburg,  Ore.,  Sep.  22  1927 
ggs,  John  C.;  b.  —  1839:  Ore.  1847;  d.  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  May  3,  1928. 
nearson,  David;  b.  —  1845;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  May  27,  1928 
Itchey,  Wm.  Jasper;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Tillamook,  Ore.,  Dec.  15,  1927 
binson,  Mrs  Alice  D.  (Doty);  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  10,  1927 
mig,  James  K.;  b.  Cal.  1859;  Ore.  1862;  d.  Baker,  Ore.,  Oct.  17,  1927 
yal,  Mrs.  Tirzah  Bigelow;  b.  Wash.  1856;  d.  Olympia,  Wash.,  Dec.  14,  1927 


Modesto,  Cal. 


jylor,  Frederick  Hampton;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  April  2  1928 
haeffer,  Henry;  b.  Iowa  1848;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Wallowa,  Ore.,  Dec.  18,  1927. 

Ihoohng,  Jerry;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Redmond,  Ore.,  April  17,  1928. 

tttlemeier,  Mrs.  Melissa  A.  (Manning);  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  17,  1928. 

attuck  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (Allen);  b.  Mo.  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  28,  1927. 

elly  Mrs.  Mary  (Currins)  ;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  April  20,  1928. 

errill,  Mrs.  H.  H.  (Hyde)  ;  b.  Ore.  1857 ;  d.  Harrisburg,  Ore.,  May  5,  1928. 

lveiy  Mrs.  Anna  Margaretta;  b.  Germany,  1849;  U.  S.  1857;  Ore.  1858;  d.  Portland,  Ore 

May  13,  1928. 


lorey,  Mrs.  Annie  Rue;  b.  Ill.  1846;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Chehalis,  (Newaukum),  Wash.,  Sep.  2,  1927. 
lults,  Mrs.  Minerva  (Weston);  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Steilacoom,  Wash.,  June  30,  1927. 
vertooth,  Mrs.  Ella  (Caleb);  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  — ,  1927. 
iiith,  Alexander  Wilson;  b.  —  1848;  Cal.  1852;  d.  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Dec.  28,  1927. 
iiith,  Mrs.  Annie  Medcalf;  b.  Iowa  1856:  Wash.  1857;  d.  Montesano,  Wash  .  Oct  29  1927 
iiith.  Geo.  E.;  b.  Mass.  1851;  Wash.  1855;  d.  Centralia,  Wash.,  Jan.  7,  1928.  '  ’ 

nth,  James  S. :  b.  Ore.  1856;  d.  Bend,  Ore.,  May  5,  1928. 

»ith,  Zachary  T. ;  b.  —  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Eugene  (Noti),  Dec.  14,  1927. 
uffm,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth;  b.  Iowa  1845;  crossed  plains  1852;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  16,  1928. 
nth,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Stringer;  b.  —  1845;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  Oct.  22,  1927. 
(arks,  Mrs.  Almira;  b.  Ill.  1843;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  Oct.  3,  1927. 
ifford,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (Love);  b.  Mo.  1842;  Ore.  1849;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  14,  1927. 
phens,  H.  Page;  b.  Ore.  1858;  d.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  Feb.  12.  1928. 
vens,  W.  E. ;  b.  Ore.  1858:  d.  Longview,  Wash.,  March  12,  1928. 
wart,  John  B. ;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Hillsboro,  April  21,  1928. 

>  ckwell,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Marquam)  ;  b.  Mo.  1844;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Marquam,  Ore.,  Jan.  29,  1928. 
ne,  Mrs.  Clark  B.  (Raymond);  b.  Ind.  1841;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Dec.  24,  1927. 
ne,  Mrs.  Martha  E. ;  b.  Ore.  1857;  d.  Kalama,  Wash.,  May  11,  1928. 
iatton,  Mrs.  Clara  (Hopper);  b.  Ore.  1859;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jan.  26,  1928. 

1  earn,  Mrs.  Violet;  b.  —  1850;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Yakima,  Wash.,  Nov.  4,  1927. 

npleton,  A.  M. ;  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Brownsville,  Ore.,  May  11,  1928. 
arp,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice:  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Willamina,  Ore.,  Jan.  7,  1928. 
tompson,  Mrs.  L.  T.  (Wright);  b.  Mo.  1852;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Roseburg,  Ore.,  Nov.  2,  1927. 
Dmpson,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  (Condra);  b.  —  1848;  Ore.  50’s;  d.  Brownsville,  Ore.,  Feb.  17,  1928. 
pmson,  Henry  A.;  b.  Wis.  1849;  Ore.  1855;  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  April  29,  1928. 
lirman,  Mrs.  E.  J. ;  b.  Ark.  1839;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Silverton,  Ore.,  June  22,  1927. 
ms,  Mrs.  Georgetta  Howard:  b.  Md.  — :  Ore.  1852:  d.  Eugene,  Ore.,  June  6.  1927. 
id,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  (Campbell);  b.  —  1840;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Lafayette,  Ore.,  May  1,  1928. 
mlinson,  Samuel  C.;  b.  Mo.  1835:  Ore.  1853;  d.  Tillamook,  Ore.,  April  — ,  1928. 
mpkins,  Jotham;  b.  Ohio  1843;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Metzger,  Ore.,  June  8,  1927. 
tvnsend,  F.  M. ;  b.  Ore.  1849;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  6,  1928. 

wnsend,  Mrs.  Lettie  E.  (McCracken) ;  b.  Mo.  1846;  Ore.  1858;  d.  Sheridan,  Ore.,  Oct.  24,  1927. 

ly,  Mrs.  Alma  (Stewart);  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Wallowa,  Ore.,  March  31,  1928. 

Tner,  Charles  B. ;  b.  Cal.  1854;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  26,  1928. 
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Ulio,  Mrs.  Caroline  (Kohlhauff) ;  b.  Wash.  — ;  d.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Aug.  5,  1927. 

Vanderpool,  Campbell  M. ;  b.  Mo.  1834;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Albany,  Ore.,  Aug.  26,  1927. 
Vandervort,  Mrs.  Emily  (Luse) ;  b.  Ohio  1836;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  Oct.  10,  1927. 
Vinyard,  Albert  M. ;  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Canby,  Ore.,  June  20,  1927. 

Walden,  Nathan  B. ;  b.  Ore.  1849;  d.  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.,  Aug.  13,  1927. 

Waller,  Oliver;  b.  —  1856;  d.  Springfield,  Ore.,  Sep.  2,  1927. 

Walling,  Albert  G. ;  b.  on  plains  1847;  d.  Rockaway,  Ore.,  May  17,  1928. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Sarah  I.  Byles;  b.  Ky.  1847;  Ore.  — ;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  May  — ,  1928. 
Weidler,  Mrs.  Hattie  L.  (Bacon);  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  2,  1927. 

White,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  (Taylor);  b.  Mo.  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Centralia,  Wash.,  Dec.  8,  1927. 
Whitney,  Charles  H.;  b.  Ore.  1855;  d.  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Oct.  — ,  1927. 

Whobrey,  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  (Groshong);  b.  —  1841;  Ore.  1853;  d.  — ,  June  26,  1927. 
Workman,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  (Stephenson);  b.  Ore.  1859;  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  June  18,  1927. 
Wright,  Anderson;  b.  —  1833;  Ore.  50’s;  d.  Marshfield,  Ore.,  Aug.  18,  1927. 

Wright,  Silas;  b.  Ore.  1851;  d.  Liberal,  Ore.,  Aug.  22,  1927. 

Yocum,  Oliver  Cooper;  b.  Ill.  1842;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Dayton,  Ore.,  March  12,  1928. 

Zumwalt,  Lewis  S. ;  b.  Mo.  1841;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  Dec.  16,  1927. 


THE  LINCHPIN  WAGON  AND  ITS  BUCKET  OF  TAR 
By  Carson  C.  Masiker,  1853 
Elmira,  Oregon 
Tune — “Wait  for  the  Wagon” 


Oh,  the  linchpin  wagon 
What  memories  it  recalls 
Of  the  days  when  I  gazed 
On  the  mountains  afar. 

As  it  ground  through  the  sand 
And  the  alkali  dust — 

The  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — Wait  for  the  wagon. 

The  linchpin  wagon, 

The  linchpin  wagon 

With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

How  the  smell  of  that  tar 
In  my  nostrils  still  lingers; 
How  softly,  yet  firmly, 

It  stuck  to  my  fingers ; 

How  jolting  that  wagon, 

How  tiresome  its  jar — 

That  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 

When  the  hot  sun  beat  down 
On  the  glittering  sand, 

And  the  dust  fog’d  around  us 
On  every  hand, 

How  the  heat  seemed  to  gather 
In  every  bar 
Of  that  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 

When  the  red  man  attack’d  us 
And  fired  on  the  train. 

It  made  us  a  breastwork 
Again  and  again. 

’T  was  a  bedroom  at  night 
And  a  refuge  in  war, 

That  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 


A  couch  for  the  sick. 

The  halt  and  the  lame — 

It  carried  our  grub 
And  blankets  and  game. 
Our  women  and  children 
It  brought  from  afar. 

That  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 

The  bed  of  this  wagon 
A  ferry  boat  made. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day 

It  was  sought  for  its  shade ; 
But  now  ’tis  replaced 
By  an  “auto’bile”  car — 
This  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 

To  life’s  latest  hour 
We  never  shall  fail 
To  remember  the  loved  ones 
We  left  on  the  trail. 

Their  sad,  lonely  graves 
On  that  journey  so  far 
Were  planned  in  that  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 

Chorus — 

The  old  pioneers 
Will  remember  the  test 
That  this  wagon  withstood 
In  their  journey  out  West; 
And  always  will  love  it, 
Though  the  time  be  afar — 
This  linchpin  wagon 
With  its  bucket  of  tar. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

By  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  Author  of  “McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon,”  “McDonald 
of  Oregon”  and  “The  Conquest.” 

Some  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  learned  genealogist  tracing  my 
wn  family  name  back  to  Amer  or  Americ  the  Viking,  whose  followers  harried 
ihe  shores  of  Europe  as  far  south  as  Italy.  Some  of  them  settled  in  France 
ind  became  Normans  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  even  claimed  that  Amerigo 
^espucci,  for  whom  America  was  named,  was  of  the  house  of  Americ.  Of 
lourse  I  laughed.  “Dr.  Emery  certainly  is  drawing  a  long  bow!”  but  incredulity 
i/as  lessened  when  I  found  that  this  was  not  alone  the  story  of  my  own  family, 
lut  of  all  the  thousands  who  emigrated  from  Norway  to  the  sunnier  land  of 
"ranee. 

But  further.  Under  the  banner  of  William  the  Conqueror  those  restless 
Tormans  crossed  the  channel  and  conquered  England  a  thousand  years  ago. 
or  aid  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  upon  one  of  them  William  conferred  the  title 
ir  Gilbert  de  Amory  and  an  estate  at  Romsey  in  the  South  of  England  is  held 
y  Emerys  to  this  day.  And  from  Romsey  came  my  eight-times  great  grand- 
ather  and  his  brother  to  America  in  1635. 

Their  baptismal  names  are  still  legible  on  the  books  at  Romsey  Abbey, 
phn  Emery  settled  at  Newburyport  where  his  old  first  American  home  is 

till  owned  and  occupied  by  Emerys.  Captain  Couch  of  Oregon  was  one  of 
is  descendants.  Change  my  name  to  yours  and  you  have  the  story  of  the 
rst  great  European  sweep  to  New  England. 

Why  did  they  come?  Jesse  Applegate  once  said,  “The  pioneers  of  Oregon 
re  of  illustrious  ancestry.  They  fled  from  the  old  world  for  civil  and 
sligious  liberty.”  And  who  better  should  know  than  Jesse  Applegate,  the 
"pical  pioneer,  one  of  whose  forebears  was  a  certain  Captain  Applegate,  a 
Dldier  like  Miles  Standish  with  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  In  1629,  Captain 
pplegate  followed  the  Pilgrims,  visited  Plymouth,  returning  to  England  pre- 
imably  for  his  family.  But  something  happened.  He  came  no  more.  But 
1635  his  son  founded  the  Applegate  name  in  America. 

Ever  seeking  the  freedom  of  their  dreams  the  Applegates  went  on  into 
e  new  lands  of  Jersey;  into  Maryland  to  become  charter  proprietors  and 
unders  of  Baltimore;  into  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Black 
awk  War,  and  in  1843,  across  plains  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

This  is  the  story  of  all  that  first  adventure  to  America,  your  fathers  and 
iine,  Puritan  and  Cavalier.  As  I  look  into  your  faces  today,  in  lines  and 
allows  of  cheek  and  temple  I  see  your  people  back  into  the  generations; 
ick  to  Cromwell’s  army;  back  to  the  Normans;  back  to  the  Vikings.  Eng- 
dimen  often  smile  at  us.  “Apparently  all  Americans  date  from  the  revolu- 
on.”  We,  too,  can  smile.  Apparently  all  Englishmen  date  from  the  Norman 
nquest.  That,  too,  is  ours.  We,  too,  were  there. 

.  Descendants  of  these  men  of  ideals  are  our  Oregon  pioneers.  The  story 
the  continental  march  is  largely  the  story  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
tierican  Revolution.  As  their  Norse  ancestors  went  out  from  the  fiords  of 
orway,  so  the  sailor  boys  of  New  England  set  forth  in  their  little  ships  to 
"cumnavigate  the  globe.  Down  around  the  Horn,  up  this  western  coast  and 
me  again  by  way  of  India,  Captain  Robert  Gray  first  carried  the  Stars  and 
ripes  around  the  world. 

The  first  captains  in  the  Columbia  and  the  founders  of  Portland  itself,  were 
these  people.  And  joining  them  overland  were  the  long  lines  of  plodding 
-teams  whose  sturdy  drivers  could  say:  “My  father  was  with  Washington 
Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  I,  myself,  fought  with  General  Jackson  at 
w  Orleans.”  The  very  names  of  their  children  were  the  names  of  revo- 
ionary  heroes.  Rare  was  the  family  without  a  George  Washington,  a 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  or  an  Andrew  Jackson.  Behind  an  ox-team  any  di: 
might  be  heard  the  brusque  call  to  a  fat  10-year-old  boy: 

“Where  are  you  going?  Come  right  back  here.  Marquis  de  La  Fayette!” 

Was  it  an  accident  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  most,, 
not  all,  of  our  presidents  have  been  of  the  Viking  stock,  and  that  no  line 
kings  in  any  land  ever  equaled  the  statesmen  who  have  occupied  our  pm 
dential  chair? 

I  have  never  questioned  our  distinguished  governor  as  to  what  particuli 
branch  of  his  family  he  belonged,  but  American  annals  bear  no  more  honor 
name  than  that  of  Patterson,  officers  in  all  our  wars,  from  the  Revoluti 
down,  commodores  in  the  navy;  governors  of  states,  educators,  judges  of  t 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  And  who  are  these  Pattersons  but  Patter-s* 
or  Peter’s  son,  undoubted  Norsemen,  known  to  have  been  persecuted 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  moving  on,  on,  with  the  tide  to  America. 

But  we  are  not  all  from  England,  or  Wales,  or  Scotland.  We  claim  tribv 
from  every  European  country.  In  1852  a  beautiful  girl  started  across  ti 
plains  with  her  father.  Cholera  smote  them.  Leonard  Diller  lay  at  the  po 
of  death,  but  lovely  Sophia  shirked  no  duty  in  the  desert.  Heroic  as  her  o^j 
German  grandmother  a  generation  before  when  she  entertained  invading  MI 
poleon  in  her  kitchen  on  the  Rhine,  Sophia  knelt  at  her  father’s  side. 

Immigrants  were  fleeing  for  their  lives.  But  chivalry  was  on  the  plains. 

A  group  of  gallant  horsemen  paused.  Camped.  “We  will  not  abandon  tl): 
maiden  in  distress.”  Brought  food,  fire,  medicine.  Saved  the  sick  man’s  li 
In  Oregon  City  I  used  to  see  Sophia’s  black-eyed,  raven-ringleted  granddaut 
ter  carrying  school  books  and  I  thought,  “So  looked  her  grandmother  on  t 
plains  in  ’52,  and  so  her  great-great-grandmother  when  she  fed  Napoleor 
rude  and  boisterous  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

On  the  plains  in  ’53  two  lovers  rode  through  the  sweet  June  weather. 
Fort  Hall  a  messenger  brought  such  descriptions  of  Puget  Sound  that  t 
youth  decided  to  try  his  fortune  there.  The  girl  went  on  with  her  parera 

“Good-bye!  Keep  your  face  clean!”  was  the  laughing  farewell  in  the  du;is 
desert.  I  can  see  her  now,  the  lovely  Cornelia,  with  her  silken  veil  flying  ; 
gaily  she  galloped  away.  Finding  no  paradise  on  the  sound,  the  youth  cam 
to  the  Willamette,  inquiring,  inquiring  everywhere:  “Have  you  seen  ? 
Lady  with  his  daughter  Cornelia?” 

In  vain  he  sought.  Years  passed.  The  youth  became  a  man,  married.  I 
hair  had  grown  gray  with  years  when  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Oregon  C 
he  saw,  could  it  be  possible?  apparently  the  identical  sweetheart  of  ’53. 
beg  your  pardon.  Miss,  but  was  your  mother  Cornelia  Lady?”  Surprise 
“Yes,”  she  replied.  “Why  do  you  ask?”  “I  am  Clark  Greenman.”  “Youii 
She  clapped  her  hand  to  her  heart.  “Mother  has  often  told  us  of  you!  SC 
believed  you  were  killed  by  the  Indians!” 

A  meeting  was  arranged.  They  would  have  not  known  each  other.  Co 
nelia,  with  sons  and  daughters,  was  the  dignified,  silver-haired  wife  of 
well-known  Oregon  judge. 

Last  week  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  “Oregonian”  that  some  organization  woi- 
hold  a  picnic  on  Lady’s  Island  in  the  Columbia.  Might  that  not  have  be 
the  girlhood  home  of  Cornelia,  Lady’s  Island,  haloed  with  the  combined  ] 
mance  of  “Evangeline”  and  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake”? 

So  traditions  grow,  as  they  grew  on  the  Rhine  where  the  Lorelei  sal 
Fifty  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  said  America  was  barren  land.  It  had  | 
traditions.  We  are  discovering  them,  as  Walter  Scott  discovered  them 
Scotland,  as  Washington  Irving  created  them  on  the  Hudson,  as  pioneers  < 
acted  them  on  the  trail  and  in  Oregon.  Traditions  blossom  everywhere,  1 
it  requires  a  sympathetic  eye  to  discern  the  hidden  flower.  Lineage  its 
is  a  matter  of  records,  sometimes  dusty,  but  in  that  dust  are  frequent  ger  ; 
depending  on  the  innate  glory  of  deeds,  and  the  telling. 
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As  a  child  of  eight  devouring  history,  I  once  heard  the  announcement  “Mr. 
Buckingham  is  at  the  door!”  Conjuring  up  in  fancy  the  royal  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  favorite  of  kings  and  queens,  I  ran,  I  flew,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
royal  “Mr.  Buckingham!”  But  he  appeared  to  be  a  very  ordinary  individual, 
clad  in  corduroy.  How  did  he  inherit  that  name? 

In  Oregon  City  I  knew  a  lad  by  the  name  of  Bothwell.  “Why  Bothwell?” 
I  inquired.  “We  claim  descent  from  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,”  answered  the 
family.  Similar  examples  are  all  about  us.  America  is  peopled  with  kindred 
of  the  great,  and  near  great,  whose  far-scattered  descendants  sought  fortune 
in  the  new  world. 

Not  long  ago  the  magazines  contained  a  list  of  American  descendants  of 
King  Alfred  of  England.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  vou  may  all  claim  such 
descent,  for  in  the  intermingling  of  a  thousand  years  every  Nordic  strain  has 
pulsed  into  the  river  of  American  blood.  “Act  well  your  part.  There  all 
Ihe  honor  lies.” 

Idle  other  day  the  Bozorths  of  ’45  held  a  family  reunion.  The  first  Bo- 
zorth  in  America  came  with  Lafayette.  The  Croisan  name  in  Salem  was 
originally  Croissant,  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  France.  Every 
historical  society,  in  every  state,  endeavors  to  keep  a  record  of  these  links 
with  the  past,  chains  of  gold  make  us  one  with  all  humanity. 

To  some  of  you  the  past  is  a  closed  book.  Homes  were  sold,  hearthfires 
cold.  Bridges  burned  behind  you.  But  when  wanderings  cease  and  settled 
prosperity  gives  leisure,  you  wonder,  “Who  are  we,  and  where  did  we  come 
:rom?”  Is  Oregon  the  beginning  of  all,  as  some  Californians  count  from  the 
days  of  gold,  and  Texans  from  the  Alamo?  Why  do  stockmen  meticulously 
keep  the  pedigree  of  prize  horses  and  cattle,  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  even 
:hickens?  Are  human  beings  of  less  importance? 

Was  it  mere  chance  and  opportunity  that  back  in  the  ’40s  a  little  lame  old 
ady  past  60  years  of  age  started  an  orphanage  that  grew  into  Pacific  Uni¬ 
versity?  Tabitha  Brown  was  a  descendant  of  Ann  Hutchinson  of  colonial 
'ame,  and  of  the  same  lineage  as  Nathan  Hale  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  This 
n  no  way  lessens  the  credit  due  Harvey  Clark,  of  whom  it  was  said,  “He 
lonors  the  ministry  in  the  sight  of  men!”  He,  too,  was  an  idealist,  one  of 
he  men  who  has  endowed  our  country  with  colleges. 

Was  it  by  chance  that  Herbert  Johnson,  an  Oregon  boy,  was  for  23  years 
oastor  of  the  largest  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  or  that  Daniel  A.  Poling  is 
Dastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  City  and  head  of  the 
National  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor?  Or  that  Albert  Louis  Banks  has 
aeld  some  of  the  greatest  Methodist  pulpits  in  America?  Some  wonderful 
ales  could  be  told  of  their  family  trees  blossoming  with  scholars,  orators, 
eachers,  thinkers,  back  into  colonial  days,  to  England,  to  France,  to  the  ships 
if  the  Vikings. 

When,  for  example,  I  look  here  at  Judge  George,  memory  recalls  a  day 
ong  ago  when  with  Dr.  William  C.  McKay,  on  the  way  to  old  Fort  Vancouver, 

met  Judge  George  and  told  him  our  errand.  Dr.  McKay  was  an  educated 
oidian  gentleman  of  keen  intelligence,  but  so  like  a  giant  Judge  George  towered 
hove  him,  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  the  pioneer,  that  I  could  not  wonder 
hat  prairie  schooners  had  taken  America  as  Viking  ships  had  taken  France 
nd  England.  This  in  no  way  detracts  from  Dr.  McKay,  of  lineage  famous 
n  Oregon  annals. 

Only  that  it  was  farther,  required  more  endurance,  what  more  can  be 
laimed  for  the  Oregon  pioneer  than  for  those  of  any  other  state  in  this 
lhain  of  states  that  constitute  our  nation?  Nothing  illustrates  our  separate- 
ess,  and  yet  our  unity,  more  than  memorial  celebrations,  constantly  in 
rogress.  Two  years  ago  it  was  the  birth  of  Kentucky,  cradle  of  Oregon, 
lext  year  Indiana  will  observe  the  sesqui-centennial  of  George  Rogers  Clark’s 
apture  of  Vincennes  that  gave  to  our  country  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  all  that  old  northwest  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio.  But  for  Clark  that 
vould  now  be  a  part  of  Canada. 
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And  who  was  George  Rogers  Clark?  Certainly  he  nor  his  men  dreame 
of  lineage  when  wading  through  icy  February  waters  to  surprise  the  Britisls 
fort  on  the  Wabash.  But  the  Viking  spirit  was  there.  His  mother  was  Ami 
Rogers,  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr  of  Smithfield,  burned  at  thi 
stake  for  translating  the  Bible. 


In  view  of  all  that  George  Rogers  Clark  did  for  his  country,  it  is  noi 
strange  that  Congress  had  appropriated  $2,000,000  to  the  Indiana  celebratioj]  j 
with  the  proviso  that  half  a  million  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to  historic  paint 
ings  and  statuary.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  when  I  wrote  the  story  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  William  Clark,  “The  Conquest,”  I  traced  a  tale  that  mean 
as  much  to  Indiana  as  it  does  to  Oregon.  Many  of  the  names  with  Georg|= 
Rogers  Clark  are  the  names  of  Oregon  today. 

Lieutenant  William  Linn,  who  brought  the  first  cargo  of  powder  up  th 
Mississippi  for  Clark,  was  father  of  Senator  Linn  for  whom  Oregon  name* 
West  Linn  and  Linnton,  and  to  whom  she  owes  her  donation  land  claim 
Descendants  of  that  identical  Linn  are  now  well-known  residents  of  Portland 
Lieutenants  Helm  and  Montgomery,  Rogers  and  Bowman,  Williams  and  Will 
ings,  Chapman  and  Chenoweth,  Patton  and  Pope,  their  kindred  are  with  u 
here.  That  Indiana  sesqui-centennial  means  almost  as  much  to  us  as  to  then 
as  it  unlocked  the  way  to  the  Oregon  expedition. 


Clark’s  success  there  led  Jefferson  to  suggest  the  Pacific  enterprise  thas 
20  years  later  was  entrusted  to  his  younger  brother,  William  Clark,  and  Meri> 
wether  Lewis. 


The  opening  chapters  of  “The  Conquest”  are  laid  in  the  old  colonial  cap!  •  > 
tal  of  Virginia,  Williamsburg,  where  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  staid  and  beji 
wigged  house  of  burgesses  with  the  declaration,  “Give  me  liberty,  or  give  nr  ] 
death.”  And  now  comes  the  good  news  that  Williamsburg  is  to  be  restored:  I 
the  governor’s  palace,  the  house  of  burgesses,  the  homes  of  Randolph  anr 
Marshall  and  other  historic  buildings,  to  their  original  form  in  pre-revolujL 
tionary  times.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  pledged  $5,000,000  toward  th: 1 
cost  of  this  shrine  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 


Counting  back  to  those  days  Oregon  is  a  younger  sister.  But  she,  too,  ham 
shrines  and  memorials  that  will  brighten  with  the  years.  And  then  shall  w, » 
remember  that  the  lineage  of  heroes  is  continuous,  even  to  this  day.  Tireless 
as  those  men  of  old,  Colonel  Lindbergh,  son  of  the  Vikings,  is  skimming  th 
skies  as  our  fathers  skimmed  the  seas.  } 


For  50  years  these  annual  reunions  have  been  supervised  by  George  I] 
Himes,  an  honored  name  among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon.  Why  has  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  fortune  in  business  to  devote  himself  to  preserving  the  records  of 
race?  His  parents  before  him  were  idealists,  planning  education  for  Oregor 


Quietly,  unostentatiously,  he  has  done  what  Lyman  C.  Draper  did  for  Wisi 
consin.  In  the  ’50s  when  covered  wagons  were  trekking  toward  the  Pacific 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  driving  with  his  little  green  buggy  all  over  Indiana,  Hit 
nois,  Kentucky,  and  even  into  Missouri,  was  salvaging  the  records  of  th 
Boones,  the  Clarks  and  their  compatriots,  until  today  the  vaults  of  the  his 
torical  society  at  Madison  are  mines  of  treasure  not  yet  fully  explored,  hi- 
here  we  of  Oregon  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Himes  for  a  patient,  enthusiastic,  uni 
flagging  devotion  to  the  documents  that  make  history.  Ii 
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EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OREGON  PIONEER  LIFE 
By  Mrs.  Inez  Eugenia  Adams  Parker 

Eldest  child  of  William  Lysander  Adams,  and  Frances  Olivia  Goodell 
idams,  his  wife,  born  October  18,  1845,  in  Henderson  county,  Illinois, 
line  miles  west  of  the  college  town  of  Galesburg,  in  a  log  house  erected  by 
le  patrons  of  a  school  taught  by  my  father  the  first  year,  1844,  after  his 
barriage.  My  very  first  recollection  is  of  sitting  in  my  mother’s  lap  at 
able,  in  that  house  and  being  fed  something  white,  on  his  knife  by  my  father, 
rhich  stung  my  tongue  sharply,  and  brought  tears  to  my  eyes— not  so  much 
"om  the  physical  pain,  as  from  the  heart  hurt,  that  my  idolized  father  could 
D  betray  my  implicit  trust. 

I  was  then  not  over  a  year  old — as  I  could  not  yet  walk  nor,  of  course, 
»lk;  though  I  understood  what  others  said.  Remembering  this,  I  have  always 
8  scrupulously  considered  the  feelings  of  the  youngest  babe,  as  I  did  those 
F  any  adult.  Ten  years  later,  in  our  Oregon  City  home,  father  came  in  one 
lay,  carrying  some  whitish  brown  roots  and  called  to  mother,  “Frances,  I 
save  some  horseradish  roots  to  plant  in  the  garden!”  Instantly  that  half- 
orgotten  scene  of  babyhood  returned,  and  I  knew  what  I  never  before  could 
icall,  the  name  of  the  pungent  stuff  he  had  given  his  year-old  babe.  “Horse- 
adish!”  I  said  nothing  then,  but  felt  confirmed  in  the  conviction,  often 
oubted  when  told  it,  that  I  certainly  did  remember  the  occurrence.  I  can 
ie  even  now,  seventy-nine  years  later,  the  red  flannel  dress  and  stockings  I 
ore  at  the  time. 

Soon  after,  we  moved  to  Galesburg,  where  we  lived  until  March,  1847,  when 
e  started  on  our  long  journey  to  Oregon,  when  I  was  two  and  one-half  years 
id  my  sister,  Helen,  nearly  three  months  old.  I  remember  that  Galesburg 
ouse,  also,  and  this  too,  was  proven  when,  visiting  my  Aunt  Sarah  Adams 
helps  at  Wataga,  near  Galesburg,  in  1847.  She  took  me  to  see  the  old  house. 
Fter  the  lady  then  occupying  it  had  showed  us  all  through  the  place,  I  said, 
[  can  recall  nothing  here  but  this  back  porch,  where,  at  one  and  one-half 
iars,  I  climbed  on  all  fours  up  these  two  steps  from  the  yard,  grasping  a 
Dung  chick  I  had  caught  in  one  hand,  and  the  old  hen  flew  at  me  and  clawed 
jy  forehead.  Hearing  my  screams,  mother  ran  out,  drove  her  off,  and  made 
•e  release  her  chick.  I  remember  this  old  pear  tree  by  the  steps,  also.”  At 
Ihich  the  lady  said,  “I  guess  you  must  remember  it,  for  this  back  porch  and 
eps  are  the  only  part  left  of  the  original  house.  All  the  rest  has  been  re- 
jilt.”  Father  had  planned  to  start  for  Oregon  the  year  before,  but  his 
ther,  Grandfather  Sebastian  Adams,  died  in  1847,  so  father  delayed  a  year, 
oping  to  induce  his  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  him.  Failing  in  this,  he 
arted  in  March.  1848,  with  a  train  of  forty  wagons,  mostly  acquaintances  and 
iiends  from  Galesburg  and  adjacent  smaller  towns,  who  were  members  of 
s  church.  A  majority  of  these  settled  in  Polk  County,  Oregon,  and  named 
ieir  village  Monmouth  for  their  Illinois  home  town. 

Father’s  outfit  consisted  of  a  covered  wagon,  four  oxen,  a  cow,  our  scant 
'.msehold  goods,  and  a  store  of  provisions,  beans,  rice,  bacon,  flour,  sugar, 
ffee,  tea,  and  salt.  My  first  distinct  recollection  of  our  trip  is  of  sleeping, 
ir  the  first  time,  in  a  tent  on  the  prairie  at  Council  Bluffs  and  hearing  the 
ind  o — o — o — o  with  a  wild,  eerie  sound,  outside.  All  our  wagons  were 
awn  by  cattle.  There  may  have  been  a  horseback  rider  or  two  in  the  train, 
it  there  were  no  horses  hitched  to  a  wagon.  The  journey  was  a  series  of 
ng,  slow  day  marches,  smoky  campfires  at  night,  and  monotonous  meals 
'Oked  and  eaten.  We  slept,  the  women  and  children  at  least,  in  the  wagons. 
ie  always  stopped  and  rested  on  Sundays.  At  first  there  was  much  singing 
d  social  converse  evenings,  but  as  the  months  wore  on,  both  cattle  and  peo- 
:e  were  so  tired  as  to  welcome  early  bed  and  rest.  Mothers  walked  over  half 
e  way  to  spare  the  faithful  oxen,  whose  hoofs  finally  became  worn  down 
the  quick. 

The  Platte  river  was  so  deep  and  broad  it  could  not  be  forded  so  the 
agons  were  calked  water  tight  and  raised  and  lashed  to  the  tops  of  the 
i  andards  and  the  cattle  were  swum  over,  the  men  swimming  alongside, 
mdying  the  wagon  beds,  and  reassuring  the  frightened  women  and  children, 
me  of  whom  screamed  and  covered  their  faces  when  the  water  rose  within 
Ifew  inches  of  the  edges  of  their  improvised  boats.  Our  train  fortunately 
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made  the  dangerous  crossing  without  a  single  mishap.  I  remember  well  he 
father  looked,  swimming  alongside  our  wagon  bed  and  how  moveless  we  h 
lo  sit  to  maintain  its  balance.  The  men  had  removed  all  their  clothing  sai; 
undershirts  and  drawers,  which  could  be  quickly  changed  for  dry  ones. 

After  crossing  the  Platte,  our  journey  was  for  a  long  distance  uneventfi 
My  keenest  memory  of  it  being  a  low  valley  where  wild  roses  grew  so  t:it 
as  to  almost  meet  over  our  heads;  and  were  loaded  with  the  lovely  pin 
flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which  lingers  with  me  still. 

Ah,  sweet  wild  rose,  whene’er  I  cull  your  bloom 
And  with  closed  eyes,  inhale  your  rich  perfume, 

My  more  than  fourscore  years  are  backward  rolled, 

And  I  again,  once  more,  am  three  years  old. 

In  the  Willamette  valley,  our  future  home  to  be,  wild  roses  grew  to  pd 
fection  profusely,  and  some  transplanted  bushes  rioted  about  the  window 
of  our  rude  log  house,  to  our  perennial  delight. 

As  we  neared  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  road  grew  rougher,  and  one  d; 
our  oxen,  startled  at  something,  “stampeded,”  and  ran  a  long  way,  at  t< 
speed,  toward  a  dangerous  precipice.  My  baby  sister,  Helen,  and  I  were  in  t] 
wagon,  while  mother  and  father  were  walking.  Father  kept  beside  the  ma 
dened  beasts,  beating  them  over  their  heads  with  his  goad,  and  shoutir 
“Whoa!”  with  no  apparent  effect,  until  finally  they  stopped  short  at  til 
precipice’s  very  brink.  Father  afterward  said  he  was,  during  the  whole  wi 
race,  trying  to  decide  which  child  to  save,  as  he  could  snatch  out  only  or 
but  could  not,  so  it  resulted  in  his  choosing  neither. 

There  were  other  thrilling  scenes  at  river  crossings,  and,  at  one  of  an  espu 
daily  dangerous*  character,  the  emigrants  were  helped  by  friendly  Indian 
who  knew  the  deep  holes  and  worst  currents.  In  fact  all  the  Indians  v 
saw  were  friendly.  Once  some  Sioux  tried  to  buy  our  baby,  Helen,  offeriiii 
father  many  ponies  for  her,  and  were  much  disappointed  at  their  utter  far 
ure  to  make  a  bargain. 

There  was  good  grass  all  the  way,  and  no  cholera  or  other  epidemic  ; 
tacked  us.  So  we  fortunately  missed  these  most  terrible  experiences  that  b!S 
fell  the  emigrants  of  1850-51-52  and  53. 

Our  cow,  “Old  Rose,”  then  14  years  old,  gave  us  a  continuous,  and  genero 
supply  of  the  richest  milk,  so  we  fared  better  than  those  who  had  no  co' 
(Five  gallons  a  day.) 

Mother,  being  a  botanist,  and  able  to  distinguish  noxious  plants  from  tl 
innoxious,  could  occasionally  gather  a  mess  of  fresh  greens,  for  our  delect 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  superinduced  by  long  exclusive 
salt  diet. 


All  that  long  journey  I  amused  myself  by  stringing  some  blue  beads  whin 
mother  had  had  the  forethought  to  provide.  They  kept  me  absorbed  for  hou. 
as  the  beads  were  small,  and  my  needle  fine.  Mother  afterward  said  I 
never  tired  of  this  occupation,  though  often  not  able  to  thread  more  tin 
one  bead  in  fifteen  minutes,  owing  to  the  jolting  of  the  wagon.  I  clear 
recall  how  I  loved  those  blue  beads. 

Arrived  at  last  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  weary  and  worn;  we  found  tl 
road  almost  impassable  from  mud  caused  by  the  recent  heavy  warm  raiii 
incident  to  the  Pacific  coast  climate. 


Here  Brindle,  our  third  ox,  mired  and  died,  leaving  us  but  one  ox,  “0 
Bright,”  and  our  cow.  The  scene  is  clear  before  me  now  of  poor  old  Brind 
lying  beside  the  mud  hole  from  which  he  had  been  extracted,  his  big  dan 
eyes  rolled  back,  and  his  chest  painfully  heaving  with  his  last  feeble  breath; 

A  Mrs.  Shelley  sat  sympathizingly  with  us  near,  on  a  log,  with  her  tv 
little  pink  sunbonneted  girls  standing  by  her.  The  other  wagons  havir 
halted  until  the  road  could  be  cleared  and  made  fit  to  pass  over.  There  we 
slopes  in  those  mountains  so  steep  that  several  wagons  had  to  be  chained  t 
gether  to  prevent  their  running  down  with  dangerous  speed. 

On  the  worst  and  longest  of  these  mountain  sides,  while  the  men  wei 
getting  the  wagons  down,  mother  took  sister  Helen,  then  about  nine  month 
old,  to  the  bottom  (leaving  me  at  the  top)  and  set  her  in  an  open  spot,  f 
enough  from  the  road,  she  thought,  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  hastened  bat 
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lf?r  °n  ^er  way  UP  she  met  ^out  a  dozen  Indians  on  horseback.  Terri- 
led  for  her  babe,  she  flew,  caught  my  hand,  and  hastened  back  at  her  best 

£°tt0?^she  saw  the  Indians  gathered  on  the  very  spot 
vhere  she  had  left  the  child  apparently  trampling  it.  Breathless,  she  ran 
o  find  them  gathered  in  a  circle  around  the  baby  protecting  it  till  her  return  ? 
Speechless,  and  well-night  fainting,  she  motioned  her  thanks,  and  they  nodded* 
smiled,  and  rode  away.  This  same  little  Helen  was,  years  later  to  become  the 
Wife  of  John  Wesley  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  (for  20  years)  of  the  State  University,  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Now  it  would  seem  as  though  my  parents  would  despair  of  ever  reaching 
their  destination;  but  not  so.  That  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  these  sturdy 
moneers  were  made.  My  father  hitched  up  our  cow  with  the  remaining  ox, 
and  she  gallantly  bore  the  yoke,  and  helped  to  haul  us  into  the  land  of  mighty 
orest  trees,  pure  and  abundant  water,  green  grass,  and  genial  climate. 

At  its  gateway,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain,  lived  Philip  Foster,  a  pio- 

Eieer  rancher,  who  generously  shared  his  abundant  crops,  raised  largely  for 
his  purpose,  for  a  small  price  if  able  to  pay — free  if  any  were  left  as  was  my 
ather,  with  but  ten  cents  to  his  name.  (He  lost  that  later,  though,  Ihrough 
hole  in  his  pocket.) 


We  reached  this  seeming  paradise  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1848,  and  you 
an,  perhaps,  faintly  imagine  how  good  green  corn,  new  potatoes,  and 
other  tresh  vegetables,  tasted  to  us,  who,  for  six  consecutive  months 
mved  on  only  dried  and  salt  foods 


many 
,  had 


After  a  short  rest,  we  pressed  on  to  Oregon  City  at  the  Willamette  Falls, 
welve  miles  south  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Portland  (then  a  “howling 
wilderness  ).  Here  father  had  to  borrow  two  dollars  to  pay  for  our  ferriage 
cross  the  Willamette  river,  on  our  way  to  Yamhill  county  (35  more  miles), 
vhere  he  planned  to  make  our  new  home.  We  reached  there  in  October  (1848) 
nd  stopped  several  weeks  at  the  home  of  a  man  we  had  met;  but  the  house 
vas  small  and  leaky,  the  fireplace  smoked,  and  when  Dr.  James  McBride,  a 
octor  of  medicine  as  well  as  an  elder  in  the  Christian  (Campbellite)  Church 
nd  one  of  nature’s  genuine  noblemen,  invited  us  to  spend  the  winter  with 
nem.  We  gladly  accepted  and  moved  over  there.  Dr.  McBride  and  Mahala, 
is  good  wife,  then  had  ten  children,  making  twelve  in  their  family  yet  in 
leir  generous  hospitality  they  freely  took  us  (four  more)  into  their  log  house 
If  two  moderately  sized  rooms  and  a  “loft.”  (Southern  for  garret  or  attic.) 

There  was  a  double  bed  in  each  downstairs  room.  The  seven  girls,  four 
If  whom,  Martha,  Elvira,  Lucinda  and  Louisa,  were  grown  young  ladies,  slept 
a  the  loft,  and  the  younger  “chaps”  on  the  floor  in  the  front  room,  by  the 
replace.  “Chaps”  is  Southern  parlance  for  children,  “kids”  as  we  of  this 
dvanced  day  elegantly  designate  them.  That  winter  father  taught  school  in 
aeir  back  room  which  was  provided  with  rude  benches,  and  a  primitive 
lackboard,  and  I,  perched  on  . a  back  seat,  or  the  bed,  learned  more  than  one 
ould  believe  possible,  listening  to  the  recitations  in  Reading,  Geography,  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  even  Arithmetic,  which  I  always  liked.  The  eight  McBrides  (the 
lunger  two  being  under  school  age),  seven  Sheltons  (Mrs.  Shelton  and  Mrs. 

1 cBride  were  sisters,  living  a  mile  apart),  and  two  Woods  boys  (Mrs.  Woods 
sing  a  sister  of  Dr.  McBride,  and  living  two  miles  away),  made  quite  a 
hoot  of  themselves,  and  there  were  five  or  six  other  children  beside  them. 

Though  they  had  had  such  meager  advantages,  and  never  had  any  too  much 

eat  or  wear,  they  were  as  a  youthful  community,  the  jolliest,  happiest,  wit- 
est,  brainiest,  cleanest-minded  young  folks  I  have  ever  known. 

My  father  was  an  A-l  instructor,  and  they,  being  worthy  of  his  bet  efforts, 

:  ceived  them,  and  consequently  they  made  almost  inprecedented  progress, 
ut  of  that  school  came  a  governor  of  Oregon  and  Utah,  George  L.  Woods; 
Representative  to  Congress,  John  R.  McBride;  a  Supreme  Justice  of  Oregon, 
lomas  A.  McBride,  the  present  incumbent  now  78  years  old;  Dr.  James  Mc- 
I fide,  now  a  retired  millionaire  physician  of  Pasadena,  California;  another 
tysician,  Dr.  Emily  McBride  Yeargain;  an  Oregon  Senator  to  Congress, 
P'iorge  W.  McBride;  two  successful  physicians,  Dr.  James  Shelton  of  Salem, 
P'egon,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Shelton  of  Eugene,  Oregon;  and  a  State  Superintend- 
R  It  of  Schools,  Dr.  L.  L.  Rowland — a  good  showing  from  a  country  school  of 
[i  renty-two  pupils,  in  a  neighborhood  woefully  lacking  in  the  commonest  con- 
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veniences  of  life  in  a  wild  country  having  then  more  Indians  than  white:: 
They  had  largely  to  use  father’s  and  mother’s  school  books,  and  a  half  doze 
pupils  were  forced  to  study  their  lessons  from  one  book,  but  their  hungru 
minds  over-leaped  all  obstacles,  with  as  good  results,  I  venture  to  say,  as  an 
public  school  of  today  can,  or  does  produce. 

My  sister,  brother  Will  and  I  were  associated  closely  at  school  or  in  pla 
with  the  McBrides,  Woods  and  Sheltons  as  children  and  youths,  and  I  cat 
truly  say  I  never  heard  an  indecent  word,  much  less  saw  a  vulgar  act  froi 
one  of  them.  They  were  thoroughly,  inherently  clean-minded,  honorable  an 
reliable.  Perfectly  frank  and  out-spoken,  they  thought  originally  and  indt 
pendently — no  youth  of  the  present  day  more  so — never  hesitating  to  say  sc 
when  they  differed  from  their  elders;  but  always  with  the  deference  an; 
respect  due  their  elders. 

They  honored  their  parents,  not  only  because  the  Bible  said  they  shoulti 
but  because  they  were  fortunate  in  having  parents  worthy  to  be  honored;  an: 
they  were  unrebelliously  subject  to  them  until  their  majority  was  readier 
even  then  according  their  opinions  the  respect  due  superior  age  and  experience 

In  the  Spring  of  1849  a  small  frame  school  house  was  built  in  a  more  cer 
tral  spot  than  the  McBride  home,  making  the  distance  traveled  to  school  b 
each  pupil  more  equal;  and  as  father  went  to  the  California  gold  mines,  tin 
same  spring,  mother  taught  the  school,  taking  me  with  her;  and  leaving  Helen 
then  one  and  one-half  years  old,  with  Aunt  Vina  Shelton,  with  whom  we  no1 
boarded  (being  nearer  the  school  house). 

Once,  on  a  Saturday,  in  mother’s  absence,  Mrs.  Shelton  was  boiling  so 
soap  on  the  kitchen  stove,  a  luxury  possessed  by  extremely  few  pionee 
women.  (This  soap  is  made  by  boiling  lye  and  grease  together  in  proper  prt 
portions  to  a  jelly-like  consistency.  Its  tendency  to  boil  over  was  checker 
by  adding  a  little  fresh  lye,  a  cup  of  which  was  kept  at  hand  for  the  purpose;; 
I  saw  my  sister  reach  up  to  the  table  (near  the  stove),  the  edge  of  which  shli 
could  barely  see  over,  and  seizing  the  cup  of  lye,  take  a  full  swallow  of 
before  I  could  reach  her.  Aunt  Vina  saw  her,  too,  and  catching  her  up,  lail 
her  on  her  back  across  her  lap,  and  poured  sour  clabbered  milk,  a  pan  d 
which  providentially  stood  on  the  same  table,  down  her  throat,  repeatedll 
till.  Helen  threw  it  all  up.  .  .  .  She  looked  to  be  already  dead,  as  she  fir: 
lay  on  Aunt  Vina’s  lap,  but  this  prompt  administering  of  a  complete  antidoln 
saVed  her  life,  and  she  was  trotting  about,  as  usual,  on  mother’s  returr 
Pioneers  then  made  all  ther  own  lye,  in  hoppers  of  “rived,”  hand-plane! 
shingles  (three  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide),  fastened  into  a  rude  frau 
about  four  feet  square  at  the  top  and  “V”  in  shape,  the  lower  edge  of  whin 
rested  in  a  trough,  into  which  the  lye  from  the  constantly  wetted  oak  asho 
in  the  hopper,  ran  into  a  receptacle  under  its  spout.  This  soap  is  a  ver 
strong  dirt  eradicator,  and  will  eat  the  hands,  as  well,  unless  a  little  vineg? 
is  added  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  washed,  after  doing  a  washing.  N' 
commercial  soap  could  be  had  in  those  days.  Later,  in  the  ’50s,  when  fatht 
procured  a  bar  of  Castile  soap,  mother  treasured  it  as  if  it  were  a  gold  ingoj 

Everybody  had  wells  dug  by  hand,  or  springs,  near  which  they  built  the 
homes,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one.  The  McBrides  had  several  net 
their  house,  which  perennially  supplied  them  and  their  stock  with  cold,  clea 
soft  water. 

Father  returned  from  the  mines  late  that  fall,  and  I  can  yet  feel  the  will 
glad  leap  of  my  adoring  child  heart  (I  was  four  that  October),  when  he  ap 
peared  in  sight  around  the  hill,  coming  to  meet  us,  as  mother  led  me  hon 
from  school;  and  when  he  gathered  us  into  his  arms,  it  seemed  there  w 
not  a  wish  on  earth  left  unsatisfied.  No  doubt  mother  felt  the  same,  for 
ever  a  woman’s  life  was  simply  merged  in  a  man,  hers  was  in  him.  El 


brought  enough  gold  dust  ($900)  to  purchase  the  “Carey  Place,”  just  or 
mile  south  of,  and  adjoining  Dr.  McBride’s  640-acre  farm.  There  was  a  con 
paratively  comfortable  house  on  it,  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with  “rivet 
shingles,  hand  made,  four  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  one-half  inch  thick  at  on 
end  and  shaved  thin  at  the  other,  three  rows  of  which,  overlapped  sevens 
inches,  would  cover  one  side  of  a  house  roof  effectually. 

This  Carey  house  consisted  of  two  fair-sized  rooms,  a  small  bedroom,  an 
a  front  porch.  Father  later  added  another  bedroom,  and  a  large  “lean-tc 
used  as  a  store-room  and  woodshed.  There  was  a  well  in  one  corner  of  tt 
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kitchen  which  was  twenty-six  feet  deep,  and  unfailing,  being  always  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep  in  summer,  and  twenty  in  winter.  It  was  lined  with  native 
stone,  and  was  enclosed  at  the  top  by  a  strong  curb,  furnished  with  a  wind¬ 
lass,  to  which  was  attached  a  rawhide  rope,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was 
securely  tied,  an  iron  hooped  oaken  bucket.  Mother  though,  then,  not  a  large 
woman,  was  very  hardy  and  strong,  and  she  managed  that  windlass  with 
seeming  ease,  drawing  all  the  water  she  could  use  for  cooking,  washing 
•scrubbing  and  bathing.  An  occasional  skunk,  caught  under  the  floor,  made 
things  temporarily  unpleasant;  otherwise  we  were  as  happy  there  as  “the 
days  were  long.”  Father  never  would  live  long  anywhere  without  a  fire¬ 
place,  and  one  of  his  first  jobs  after  we  were  settled  was  to  build  a  generous¬ 
sized  one  into  our  “fore-room.”  He  had  no  training  as  a  mason,  but  he  was 
so  keen  an  observer,  so  versatile,  and  such  a  born,  as  well  as  educated  mathe¬ 
matician,  that  he  so  correctly  applied  its  principles  that  our  fireplace  not  only 
never  smoked,  but  gave  out  the  most  heat  consistent  with  a  good  draught,  of 
any  in  that  neighborhood. 

Most  pioneer  women  up  to  1850  did  all  their  cooking  over  the  fireplaces 
auilt  of  native  granite  stones,  and  having  broad  wide  hearths  on  which  coals 
-ould  be  raked  out,  and  iron  skillets  or  pots  with  iron  lids  set  over  them,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  swinging  cranes  fixed  into  one  side  of  the  fireplace. 
Our  fireplace  was  so  large  that  an  oak  log  two  and  one-half  feet  through 
and  three  and  one-half  feet  long,  could  be  rolled  into  it,  for  a  back  log, 
caving  room  for  an  eight  or  ten-inch  forestick,  and  other  smaller  wood  with¬ 
out  its  smoking  when  burning.  Our  hearthstones  were  so  large  and  so  care¬ 
fully  fitted  that  no  mortar  was  used  in  joining  them. 

There  were  fine  old  oak  trees  in  abundance  on  the  hills  and  high  flats;  and 
ash  and  vine  maple  in  the  bottoms  bordering  the  streams  and  all  these,  being 
nardwood  made  fine,  smokeless  coals. 

Mother  baked  biscuits,  bread  loaves,  and  corn  bread  in  her  skillet,  an  iron 
one,  three  inches  deep,  having  two-inch  long  iron  legs,  a  long  iron  handle, 
ind  an  iron  lid.  If  she  wished  a  quick  brown  for  her  biscuits  or  corn  bread, 
►he  heaped  coals  on  the  lid,  as  well  as  underneath.  She  did  this  the  first  five 
ears,  cheerfully,  and  with  good  results,  but  great  was  her  joy  and  relief 
when  at  last  she  could  have  a  real  cast  iron  cook  stove  once  more. 

The  winter  of  1850-51  brought  more  snow  than  usual.  Once  when  mother 
was  preparing  to  fry  doughnuts,  with  the  skillet  of  hot  lard  on  the  coals,  my 
line  months  old  brother,  a  child  of  unusual  energy  and  activity,  born  March 
2,  1850,  crept  upon  the  hearth,  and  pressing  the  skillet  handle  down  with 
tis  right  hand,  poured  the  hot  lard  over  his  tiny  fingers.  Never  can  I  forget 
lis  agonizing  cries,  until  Dr.  McBride,  hastily  summoned,  dressed  the  burns 
n  linseed  oil,  coming  daily  for  a  week.  Each  finger  had  to  be  separately 
trapped  in  the  oiled  bandages  during  which  operation  he  cried  distressingly, 
ut  rarely  between  times.  There  was  no  keeping  him  from  racing  about  on 
Lis  hands  and  knees;  even  out  on  the  porch,  into  the  snow,  in  spite  of  us, 
ising  his  hurt  hand  freely.  So  it  was  three  months  in  healing  which  it 
inally  did,  perfectly,  but  it  left  the  tendons  of  his  fingers  so  stiff  for  life  that 
e  could  open  that  hand  but  half  way.  However,  he  could  close  it  well,  and 
:  never  seemed  to  interfere  with  anything  he  wished  to  do.  He  even  reached 
in  octave  on  the  piano,  when  grown,  and  was  so  fond  of  music  that  he  taught 
imself  to  read  it,  and  could  play  many  pieces,  connectedly  and  fluently.  He, 
>ke  father,  possessed  such  tireless  energy,  that  his  young  men  friends,  who 
ad  been  with  him  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  said,  “Never  again  for  us! 
te  can  outwalk  us,  and  even  tire  out  the  led  horses.” 

Our  first  winter  in  our  own  home,  1849-50,  father  spent  the  long  evenings  in 
laking  chairs,  tables  and  a  broom,  for  none  of  these  things  could  yet  be  pur- 
hased  nearer  than  Oregon  City,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The  chair  seats 
rrere  made  by  weaving  rawhide  thongs,  basket  fashion,  across  and  over  the 
ijpper  side  rounds,  and  fastening  them  underneath.  Bedsteads  were  also  made 
Hi  the  same  manner.  My  father’s  younger  brother,  Sebastian,  having  arrived 
■1850)  from  Illinois  was  of  great  assistance  in  such  work,  being  skilled  in  the 
se  of  carpenter’s  tools,  a  chest  of  which  he  brought  with  him.  Being  of  a 
liyial,  social  nature,  full  of  quips  and  jokes,  he  was  speedily  made  welcome 
Ely  the  McBride  young  people,  and  was  married  soon  to  Martha,  Dr.  McBride’s 
i  dest  daughter.  He  had  already  taken  the  section  of  land  adjoining  us 
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on  the  east,  and  built  a  comfortable  house,  according  to  Pioneer  standards 
on  it,  in  which  they  lived  some  years  in  exceptional  happiness,  for  he  was  s 
most  devoted  and  admiring  husband  to  the  day  of  her  death,  thirty  years  later 

Their  children  were  four,  Eunice  Mahala,  for  her  two  grandmothers,  Cou 
sin  Emma  Williams,  Lucy  (died  at  ten  years  of  age),  John  Quincy  (died  ii 
infancy),  and  Loring  Knox,  now  an  esteemed  attorney  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

But  I  must  not  fail  to  describe  those  remarkable  pioneer  brooms  whicl 
were  made  by  selecting,  at  the  fullest  sap  flow,  a  willow  limb  from  tree 
growing  on  the  banks  of  “Panther  creek,”  our  mountain  stream  (in  which  fin® 
trout  abounded)  of  ordinary  broom  length,  about  an  inch  through  at  one  end 
and  two  inches  at  the  other  and  with  a  strong  sharp  knife  (father  used  hii 
hunting  knife)  peeling  thin,  grasslike  shavings  downward  for  twelve  or  fouri 
teen  inches  of  the  larger  end  until  the  whole  stump  was  peeled  away.  Thei 
the  whole  tough  but  elastic  bunch  was  turned  back  downward,  and  tied  dowr 
firmly  several  inches  from  the  solid  handle.  It  was  round  instead  of  flai 
like  commercial  brooms,  and  was  a  poor  substitute  for  them,  but  it  was  i 
good  bit  better  than  none  at  all.  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  pioneer: 
were  put  to  the  utmost  test  in  those  early  days,  and  the  fine  way  in  which  the> 
met  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride,  and  the  deepest  gratitude  of  theiii 
children’s  children  to  remotest  generations. 

At  first,  we  had  only  a  shallow  tin  pan  of  melted  tallow,  with  all  but  one 
end  of  an  inch-wide  strip  of  cotton  or  woolen  cloth  immersed  in  it,  ant 
the  protruding  end  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  pair  ignited,  for  light;  latent 
when  candle-wicking  could  be  had,  mother  made  “dipped  candles”  by  loop: 
ing  strands  of  wicking  twice  a  candle’s  length  over  round  sticks,  and  twist 
ing  the  double  wick  ends  together.  She  made  a  dozen  of  these  sticks  eacll 
holding  seven  or  eight  wicks,  and,  dipping  them  into  melted  leaf  tallow 
(hardest  of  all  fats  when  cold),  laid  them  across  two  parallel  bars,  with  some: 
thing  under  to  catch  the  drippings.  As  fast  as  they  cooled,  she  dipped  then 
in  and  out  quickly  and  laid  them  again  across  the  bars  (which  were  in  i 
cool  place).  She  repeated  this  process  again  and  again  until  the  candles  were 
large  enough  to  fit  into  a  candle  stick  and  stand  erect.  Still  later,  she  wa;n 
able  to  purchase  a  tin  candle  mold,  in  the  possession  of  which  she  felt  richer 
than  any  electric  light  owner  can  possibly  be  at  the  present  day. 

We  had  no  commercial  coffee  or  tea  those  first  three  years,  and  mother! 
made  a  substitute  for  them  out  of  parched  dried  peas,  or  wheat,  grouncj 
coarsley  in  a  little  hand  coffee  mill  she  had  brought  from  Illinois.  She  also 
had  a  chopping  knife  which  she  used  all  her  married  life  until  my  marriage 
'in  1863,  when,  at  my  request,  she  added  it  to  my  wedding  outfit,  after  which 
it  was  in  constant  use  during  all  my  married  life  of  thirty-six  and  one-hall 
years. 

Yet,  after  over  sixty  years  of  steady  use  in  two  families  of  strictly  New. 
England  origin,  in  which  “corned  beef  hash”  was  a  favorite  breakfast  dish: 
in  a  state  which  produced  the  best  Irish  potatoes  on  earth,  on  whose  tables 
“cold  slaw”  often  appeared,  and  mince  meat  sufficient  to  supply  mince  pies* 
from  Christmas  to  April;  was  made  every  year,  that  chopping  knife  had  £ 
keen  edge,  though  it  had  never  yet  been  sharpened!  The  wooden  handle,  alone: 
was  worn  entirely  away,  from  its  steel  shank.  Steel  was  steel  in  those  days  • 
That  chopping  knife  blade  was  made  thinner  than  those  now  made,  yet  over 
sixty  years  of  constant  use  had  not  perceptibly  worn  off  its  first  keen  edge:. 

We  had  a  fire  shovel  that  father  made  out  of  a  handleless  spade,  by  having 
a  country  blacksmith  cut  off  three  inches  of  the  thickest  part,  and  then  shap¬ 
ing  and  welding  to  it  a  wrought  iron  handle,  which  lasted  us  twenty  years. 

The  hard  oak  wood  made  a  bed  of  coals  as  lasting  as  the  best  cannel  coal 
These  were  always  covered  well  with  warm  ashes,  on  retiring,  ready  for 
starting  a  fire  the  next  morning.  The  Indians  originally  made  fire  by  long 
rubbing  together  of  two  dry  sticks,  and  I  have  seen  father  do  this,  just  tc 
prove  to  some  doubter  that  it  could  be  done,  but  usually,  if  we  lost  our  firei. 
which  was  extremely  seldom,  he  loaded  his  pistol  or  gun  with  powder  onlyg 
and  fired  it  into  a  heap  of  shavings  on  the  hearth,  to  start  a  new  fire.  1 
remember  once,  his  going  horseback,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  just  a  rope 
around  the  horse’s  neck,  carrying  mother’s  iron  skillet  and  its  iron  lid,  and 
bringing  back  live  coals  in  it,  galloping  all  the  way  back. 
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The  poorest  people  of  today  would  consider  our  pioneer  life  one  of  unbear¬ 
able  hardship,  yet  no  people  were  ever  happier  or  healthier  than  were  we. 
fVe  had  our  meetings,  church,  with  good,  old-fashioned  preaching,  which  were 
ilso  social  re-unions  of  warm-hearted  Christian  brethren,  (this  includes  the 
fvomen),  who,  after  “meeting”,  as  we  always  called  it,  those,  living  near  the 
hurch  or  schoolhouse,  would  invite  those  farther  away,  home  to  dinner,  and 
sometimes  over  night.  You  would  have  thought  the  whole  congregation  were 
^lood-related  to  each  other  by  the  affection  shown  by  one  and  all,  to  each 
nther.  I  recall  some  sermons  describing  a  real  brimstone  hell  so  vividly  that  I, 
four  and  five  years’  old  child,  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  in  my  “trundle 
»ed”  with  my  sister  Helen,  lest  I  die  before  morning,  for  I  did  not  feel  sure  I 
vas  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven.  But  the  sermons  were  not  all  so  alarming, 
.or  the  preachers  so  stern.  They  were  all  frequent  guests  at  our  home,  and 
nany  were  the  theological  arguments,  and  scriptural  quotations  which  I  heard 
rom  them  and  father,  at  our  fireside.  For  instance,  one  subject,  the  pros  and 
i.ons  of  which  they  discussed,  (and  they  were  men  of  brains  as  well  as  deep 
■eligious  faith,  and  experience  to  whom  it  was  an  intellectual  treat  to  listen), 
i/as  that  of  slavery  from  a  Bible  view  point.  Some  upholding  it  on  Scriptural 
irounds.  (Oregon  was  then  Democratic)  and  to  me,  who  always  sympathized 
assionately  with  the  “under  dog”  and  who  already  at  seven  years  had  read 
HJncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  with  many  tears,  it  was  a  joy  to  hear  my  father  “walk 
111  over”  then  and  fairly  demolish  their  “scriptural”  grounds  for  slavery,  by 
osts  of  unanswerable  Bible  quotations  against  any  such  slavery  as  existed  in 
lur  times.  I  do  not  recall  any  quarrels  resulting  from  these  discussions.  In 
act,  he  seemed  usually  to  convince  his  opponents,  that  they  might  be  in  the 
/rong.  One  benevolent  old  lame  preacher,  Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  used  to  lay 
lis  hand  kindly  on  my  head,  and  say,  “I  hope  this  little  girl  loves  the  Lord 
esus.”  to  which  I  made  no  audible  reply  but  my  heart  responded,  “I  hope  so 
|)o,  I  want  to  love  Him,  and  I  know  I  love  you.”* 

When  our  Indians  took  their  summer  jaunts  into  the  mountains,  they 
aught,  and  received  permission  to  store  their  surplus  goods  in  our  attic  for 
afe  keeping,  the  chief  charging  us  strictly  to  let  no  one  have  any  of  them 
dthout  a  written  order  from  him.  Of  course  he  could  not  write,  but  he  had 
lany  white  friends,  who  would  do  it  for  him  if  need  be.  This  was  about  1854. 
Jy  father’s  mother,  grandmother  Eunice  Adams  Goodell,  with  her  daughters, 
lizabeth  and  Eunice  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  and  Uncle  Oliver  had 
re-empted  the  640  acres  and  adjoining  us  on  the  west.  Aunt  Eunice  was  now 
Larried  to  John  R.  McBride;  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  also  was  married  to  Alexander 
unning  of  New  York.  Grandmother  and  Aunt  Lib,  as  we  called  her,  and 
ncle  Alex  were  still  with  us,  preparatory  to  moving  to  their  own  home  not 
et  ready  for  them.  Father  had  ridden  to  La  Fayette,  the  county  seat,  six 
dies  distant,  and  Uncle  Alex  was  plowing  down  in  the  field  below  our  house, 
0  that  mother,  grandmother,  Aunt  Lib  and  mother’s  three  children,  Helen, 
fill,  and  I,  aged  7,  5,  and  2  years,  were  in  the  house  alone,  when  an  Indian 
ode  up,  dismounted  and  walked  into  the  house,  (Indians  never  knock  or  ring 
i door  bell).  Mother  was  not  sure  she  had  ever  seen  him  before;  but  he  saluted, 
xla  haium”  (good  morning),  and  said  in  Chinook  that  the  chief  had  sent 
im  for  some  of  the  things  he  had  left  with  us.  Mother  asked  him  for  his 
aper  from  the  chief.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  chief,  and  did 
ot  need  any  “papey.”  Mother  said,  in  Chinook  of  course,  “The  chief  ordered 
ie  to  let  no  one  have  any  of  his  ‘ictas,’  property,  without  an  order  from  him 
now  me  his  paper  and  I  will  give  you  the  things,  but  not  without  it.”  The 
idian  then  grew  cross  and  said,  “Boston  man  always  wawa  (talk)  papey, 
ipey!  Siwash  no  need  papey.”  “Hy-ak  potlatch  ictas!”  (Give  me  the  things 
nick!).  “No,  I  will  not!  Go  back  and  get  the  chief’s  paper  and  I  will  potlatch 
iica  copa  ictas,”  (give  you  the  things,)  pe  wake  potlatch,  mica  wake  iscum, 
>ut  not  unless  you  bring  it!).”  The  Indian  now  began  to  bluster,  and  started 
ward  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  garret,  but  mother  stepped  in  front  of  him 
ying  sharply,  “No,  you  cannot  go  up  there.  You  must  ‘hyas  clatawa’  (go 
Dw  quick) !”  Then  she  gave  me  a  look  I  understood,  and  I  slipped  out  at  the 
ick  door,  and  raced  down  in  the  field  calling  to  Uncle  Alex,  “Mother  wants 
»u  to  come  quick!”  He  outran  me  a  little;  but  I  got  in  in  time  to  see  him  step 
i  o  to  the  Indian,  and,  pointing  to  the  open  door,  order  him  to  go  immediately. 

*  Note — That  Rev.  John  E.  Murphy  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  father,  Tyrus  Himes,  in 
tfayette,  Stark  County,  Illinois. 
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Uncle  was  a  small  man,  and  the  Indian  thinking  to  scare  the  “tenas”  (little 
man,  jerked  out  his  bowie  knife  and  raised  it  threateningly.  Uncle  Alex  givins 
a  swift,  cat-like  spring  backward,  grabbed  an  axe  leaning  on  the  wall  by  tfi 
fireplace,  and  swinging  it  high  in  both  hands,  rushed  for  the  Indian,  wh 
incontinently  fled  on  the  run,  jumped  on  his  pony,  and  galloped  off.  Grandm 
and  Aunt  Elizabeth  were  somewhat  hysterical  for  a  time,  but  my  plucky  yount 
mother,  and  my  brave  little  uncle  remained  calmly  masters  of  the  situation. 

Father  was  very  angry  on  hearing  of  our  adventure,  on  his  return,  an 
said:  “That  fellow  met  me  going  to  town,  and  knew  I  would  not  be  at  horn 
or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  come  here.  He  would  better  never  show  hm 
face  here  again!”  When  the  chief  returned  that  autumn,  and  was  told  of  tit 
affair,  he  shook  hands  with  mother  as  if  she  had  been  a  man;  (like  Chinamei 
Indians  consider  women  inferior  to  men)  and  said  she  was  a  very  bra\r 
“Klutchman”  (woman)  and  had  done  exactly  right;  that  the  man,  though  bli 
really  was  his  cousin,  had  no  order  from  him,  written  or  spoken,  and  was 
“hyas  me-satchee  tillicum,  (very  bad  man),  who  meant  to  “capsuallah”  (steal 
the  goods  and  go  off  to  a  “Syah  illihee,”  (far  off  land).  He  commended  mothe* 
and  Uncle  Alex  highly,  and  thanked  them  warmly;  and  tearfully  congratulate* 
himself  on  such  faithful,  courageous  friends.  He  urged  us  to  accept  some  ci< 
their  dried  venison  and  hazel  nuts,  but  as  we  needed  and  wished  no  rewarr 
and  they  had  none  too  much  for  themselves,  we  declined  them.  He,  howeve 
insisted  on  filling  our  small  pinafores  with  nuts  and  dried  berries,  and  alwayq 
thereafter  made  us  little  gifts  whenever  he  could. 


Now  we  had  our  cousins,  Uncle  Oliver’s  eldest  two  girls,  Alice  and  Emms 
to  play  with,  and  many  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  perfect  happiness  d 
we  spend  together.  They,  being  a  year  younger  than  we,  and  timid,  feared 
walk  the  mile  between  our  two  homes,  alone,  but  I  feared  nothing,  and  Helejt 
dared  to  go  wherever  I  went.  So  mother  sometimes  allowed  us  to  go  an 
spend  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  with  them.  Particularly  I  recall  so  spending 
my  seventh  birthday  (October  18,  1852).  Mother  packed  a  light,  roomy  baskt; 
with  cookies  and  apples,  (their  orchard  was  not  yet  bearing),  and  we  joyful! 
set  out,  meeting  a  glad  welcome  on  our  arrival.  At  noon-time,  Aunt  Sophi 
added  hot  mashed  potatoes,  cream  gravy,  graham  gems,  butter  and  sweet  mill 
setting  a  little  table  under  a  large  maple  tree,  near  the  creek  bank  on  to 
wood  side,  for  there  was  a  lovely  rustic  bridge  across  Panther  creek  clos 
beside  their  house.  We  children  reveled  in  the  treasures  of  those  delightfi 
wild  woods,  among  which  were  wild  dew  berries,  thimble  berries,  maple  tree: 
under  the  long,  deep,  moist  moss  of  which  was  green  licorice.  Two  varietie 
of  maple  trees  grew  there,  vine  maples,  boles  of  which  were  never  over  si 
inches  through,  and  the  tree  maples,  whose  trunks  near  the  ground  were  ofte 
two  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  beautiful  trees,  whose  leaves  resemble  thos 
of  the  sycamores;  but  which  are  otherwise  far  more  majestic,  picturesqui 
and  graceful.  We  were  told  never  to  taste  any  shrub  or  plant  not  well  know 
to  us,  and,  since,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  never  did  anything  we  wei 
forbidden  to  do,  we  avoided  being  poisoned.  There  were  many  snakes,  few  c 
which  were  venomous.  Once,  riding  home  from  the  meadow  on  a  load  c 
grain,  I  saw  father  kill  a  snake  which  he  said  was  a  rattler,  but  they  mun 
have  been  extremelv  scarce,  as  I  never  saw  a  second  rattlesnake  in  all  m 
life  on  the  farm.  There  was  a  nest  of  them  in  a  high  rockv  point  nea 
McMinnville,  but  they  were  soon  exterminated.  That  first  year,  1849-50,  in  on 
new  home,  beside  doing  her  housework,  mother  helped  father  many  hour 
Helen  and  I  played  near,  making  garden,  laying  up  rail  fence,  and  doing  pan 
of  the  milking.  Father  had  exchanged  his  wagon — we  rode  on  a  sled  the  fir? 
four  years  in  Oregon — for  some  wild  Spanish  cows,  and  we  still  had  old  Ros<i- 
who  was  a  “host”  in  herself.  There  were  two  noble  oaks  in  our  barn  yar 
up  which  I  often  climbed  like  a  squirrel.  They  bore  fine  large  acorns  twi 
the  size  of  those  borne  by  the  California  live  oaks.  Our  white  oaks  we 
deciduous,  and  not  bad  eating,  when  fully  ripe.  There  were  also  acres  0 
thickly  set  oak  grubs,  two  to  four  feet  high,  which  had  to  be  grubbed  out,  roo 
and  all,  in  order  to  clear  the  fertile  alluvial  soil  for  cultivation.  Droves  of  ho 
turned  in  on  these  grub  lands  aided  much  in  eradicating  the  deepest  overlook 
roots  with  their  tough,  predatory  snouts.  It  is  wonderful  how  auickly  fath 
and  mother,  with  not  one  cent  of  money,  at  first,  got  a  comfortable  start,  and 
comfortable  living,  on  that  place.  He  earned  money  for  his  trip  to  the  minJ 
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by  teaching  school  the  winter  of  ’48,  and  mother  earned  more  teaching  in  his 
absence.  He  brought  home  from  the  mines  dust  to  pay  for  the  place,  $900.00, 
and  almost  from  the  first  year,  thereafter  my  recollections  are  of  abundant 
vegetables,  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  and  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  six 
or  seven  cows,  and  a  number  of  hogs. 

A  migratory  tribe  of  Indians,  “The  Klickitats,”  who  had  habitually  camped 
winters  in  that  neighborhood  sought  and  obtained  father’s  consent  to  camp 
on  his  land  by  our  creek.  They  went  into  the  coast  range,  between  our  ranch 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  every  summer,  gathering  and  drying  berries,  and  the 
meat  of  game  they  killed,  deer,  elk,  and  bear  being  then  plentiful.  They  made 
:us  no  tropble,  being  entirely  amenable  to  my  father’s  every  wish  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  had  already  learned  the  Chinook,  a  simple  language  created  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  as  a  means  of  communication  between  themselves,  and  all 
■the  tribes  of  Oregon  savages.  For  it  was  useless  to  try  to  learn  the  native 
languages,  since  every  tribe  spoke  a  different  tongue.  So  it  happened  that 
Helen  and  I,  that  first  winter  in  our  own  home,  had  only  little  Indians  to  play 
with,  our  white  neighbors  being  too  far  off  for  such  young  children  to  walk. 
Unable  to  speak  their  jargon,  and  they  having  none  of  our  “Boston”  talk,  we 
still  had  quite  jolly  times  with  them,  learning  their  funny  little  games,  and 
Ithey  ours.  They  were  very  gentle,  amiable  little  creatures,  much  like  kittens 
in  their  frolics. 

Father  again  taught  the  community  school  in  the  new  school  house,  and 
look  me  with  him  daily,  permitting  me  to  study  and  recite  in.  a  class  with  the 
other  little  folks.  There  was  no  law  prescribing  school  age  in  that  day,  so 
though  just  past  four  years  old,  no  one  objected  to  my  going.  I  missed  a  word 
in  my  spelling  class  that  winter,  the  first  word  and  the  last  I  ever  missed  in 
school.  It  mortified  me  so  that  I  cried  for  days,  off  and  on. 

The  Indians,  especial  Wy-an-a-shut,  the  chief,  were  often  at  our  house. 
One  cold  morning  he  came  early,  walking  in  where  Helen  and  I  were  playing 
before  the  fire.  Indians  never  knock,  but  glide  in  soundlessly  as  shadows. 
Taking  up  a  clothes  brush  from  the  mantel  shelf,  proceeded  to  brush  his  long, 
jet  black  locks.  Indians’  hair  was  worn  touching  their  shoulders.  Horrified, 
For  we  knew  all  Indians  had  “cooties,”  we  rushed  out  to  the  corral  where 
mother  and  father  were  milking,  to  tell  them  Wyanoshott  was  brushing  his 
nair  with  our  clothes  brush,  which  would  need  to  be  scalded.  Mother  said  he 
Hid  not  know  the  difference  between  a  hair  and  a  clothes  brush,  so  we  must 
excuse  him.  He  often  ate  meals  with  us,  and  came  to  be  very  found  of  “Boston 
muck  a  muck”  (food),  especially  our  tea;  and  once  he  brought  money  to  father, 
begging  him  to  buy  a  teapot  like  ours  (Brittania)  for  his  wife,  and  tea  to  brew 
n  it,  if  mother  would  teach  her  how  to  make  it,  all  of  which  was  done.  A 
week  later,  mother  inquired  how  his  wife  had  succeeded.  He  replied  dis¬ 
gustedly,  that  she  had  set  the  teapot  on  the  coals  with  too  little  water  in  it, 
ind  melted  off  the  spout,  the  very  first  thing.  Indian  squaws,  he  said,  were  so 
tupid  it  was  useless  to  teach  them  anything. 

On  pleasant  evenings  father  would  take  me  down  to  their  camp,  and  sitting 
»n  an  upturned  keg,  as  they  had  no  seats,  would  stand  me  between  his  knees, 
lolding  the  big  family  Bible  before  me,  and  have  me  read  a  verse  from  it,  when 
ie  would  translate  and  explain  it  in  Chinook,  and  so  on  pausing  between  each 
mrse  to  translate  and  expound  it  to  the  whole  tribe,  who  squatted  around,  and 
listened  intently,  uttering  guttural  exclamations  of  awe  and  astonishment, 
foth  at  seeing  such  a  baby  read  so  large  a  Book,  and  at  the  wonderful  things 
I  said.  They  believed  every  word,  and  I  am  sure  they  received  the  Gospel  like 
Lhildren,  as  the  “sincere  milk  of  the  Word.”  The  chief  and  his  principal  men 
ttended  church  with  us,  sometimes  at  Dr.  McBride’s  house,  sometimes  at 
tomes  of  other  members,  again  at  some  school  house;  and  they  learned  and 
ang  our  hymns,  and  the  chief  sometimes  prayed  aloud  with  fervor.  He  was 

kind,  just,  honest  man,  who  tried  to  have  his  tribe  live  up  to  the  Boston 
nan’s  Bible  words.  They  called  all  whites  “Bostons”  and  some  of  them 
earned  a  little  English,  but  would  never  speak  it,  if  they  could  possibly  avoid 
'Oing  so.  They  always  spoke  Chinook  to  us,  and  I  learned  it  from  hearing 
ather  speak  it  so  constantly  to  our  Klickitats. 

On  other  pleasant  clear  evenings,  the  tribe  would  gather  in  our  large  front 
;ard,  and  squat  around  on  the  grass,  while  father  stood  on  the  steps,  the  family 
itting  on  the  porch,  and  gave  them  a  talk  in  Chinook,  pointing  to  and  naming 
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the  planets  and  constellations,  and  telling  all  about  the  sun,  moon  and  eartl 
and  in  short,  telling  in  simple  terms,  all  we  know  of  their  sizes  and  stupendou 
distances  from  us,  how  they  swing  in  their  orbits,  never  missing  a  second  or 
cog  in  their  movements  in  a  thousand  years.  The  poor  fellows  would  groai 
rock  themselves  back  and  forth,  exclaiming,  “tsuh!  tsuh!”  and  even  shed  tear; 
They  looked  upon  father  as  sort  of  demi-god  (indeed,  he  so  appeared  to  m<! 
as  a  child)  and  they  obeyed  his  slightest  behest,  with  implicit  faith  in  hi 
judgment.  Wild  Indians  are  thieves  by  nature,  and  being  half  starved  so  muc:; 
of  the  time,  it  is  no  wonder,  but  we  had  no  trouble  of  that  sort  with  thes 
Indians,  as  father  gave  them  work  whenever  they  would  accept  it,  and  the  S 
could  thus  earn  flour  and  plenty  of  potatoes;  of  which  we  had  marvelous  crop| 
of  the  very  finest  quality.  Moreover,  they  stood  in  too  much  awe’  of  him  til 
venture  any  trespass,  for  they  believed  he  would  know  whatever  they  did,  anr| 
who  did  it,  wherever  he  was  at  the  time. 

One  cold  night  we  heard  bitter  crying  outside,  and  father  drew  on  his  boot:;;] 
for  there  was  deep  snow,  and  went  out  to  investigate.  After  some  time  h[ 
returned  and  told  us  that  he  found  a  Klickitat  Indian  out  there  beating  hi; 
slave,  a  woman  captive  from  a  hostile  tribe.  They  were  coming  back  to  caml 
from  some  trip,  and  took  the  short  cut  through  our  premises,  (father  havin 
given  the  tribe  permission  to  do  this  on  condition  that  they  always  closed  th 
gates  or  bars  carefully  behind  them).  The  man  was  riding  his  pony,  and  th 
woman  walked  leading  the  pack-pony.  She  let  down  the  bars,  and  in  th! 
darkness  failed  to  see  that  she  had  missed  the  upper  bar,  so  that  when  she  lea 
the  pack  animal  through,  it  struck  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  broke  it  shor 
off.  It  was  for  this  that  the  man  was  beating  her.  Father  said,  “I  told  him 
white  men  did  not  whip  women,  nor  allow  it  to  be  done;  and  that  if  I  evea 
heard  of  his  laying  a  hand  on  any  woman  again,  I  would  break  every  bone  iji 
his  body!”  The  Indian  went  off  badly  scared,  and  the  poor  woman  followed' 
a  good  deal  comforted  that  she  had  found  a  defender  when  and  where  shl: 
least  expected  it.  j 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  during  our  first  summer  in  our  new  home,  Helen  ann 
I  were  playing  in  the  spacious  grassy  front  yard,  when  suddenly  mother  rusher 
out,  caught  us  both  up,  and  ran  frantically  in  the  house,  slamming  the  doo: 
behind  her.  Then  putting  Helen  down,  she  opened  the  wooden  shutters  of 
high  window  (we  had  not  glass  sashes  yet)  and  lifting  me  up  to  it,  shower 
me  a  big  fierce  gray  timber  wolf  standing  outside  the  rail  fence,  gazing  ove;; 
into  our  yard.  There  was  no  gate,  only  a  stile, — steps  leading  to  the  top  of  th 
fence  on  one  side,  and  down  to  the  ground  on  the  other, — and  he  was  standing 
just  outside  that  stile.  Providentially  mother  had  seen  him  coming  up  the  roan 
in  time  to  save  the  life  of  one,  if  not  both  of  us.  Heavily  timbered  mountain 
rose  just  back  of  Panther  creek,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  south  and  west  of  ou 
house,  and  we  often  heard  the  howling  of  these  large  timber  wolves,  especially 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  when  the  hungry  beasts  would  sometime: 
sneak  up  to  our  pens  and  carry  off  a  young  shoat  or  calf  bodily.  Father  now 
and  then  succeeded  in  shooting  a  wolf  or  bear,  but  more  often,  he  pu; 
strychnine  into  pieces  of  meat  which  he  left  in  the  woods  near  the  streamn 
where  he  would  later  find  one  or  two  dead  wolves,  for  they  always  made  fo 
water  the  first  thing  after  taking  the  poison.  Father  was  very  fond  of  hunting 
and  would  occasionally  take  a  day  off  for  it.  Wild  game  abounded,  and  he 
killed  many  deer,  ducks,  grouse,  partridges,  quails,  rabbits  and  large  gra:u 
squirrels.  Squirrels  made  a  very  toothsome  potpie,  as  also  did  the  quails 
Mother  and  we  children  spent  some  weary  anxious  hours  looking  for  hi 
return,  when  it  was  too  long  delayed.  However,  he  fortunately,  never  had  am 
accident  away  from  home,  though  once  I  saw  his  gun  burst  in  his  hands  as  h<n 
fired  at  a  strange  cat  on  the  peak  of  the  barn  roof.  He  clapped  his  hands  ovei 
his  eyes,  on  the  instant,  and  I  thought  they  were  blinded,  but  happily  he  ha<i 
had  them  nearly  closed  in  taking  sight,  so  he  escaped  with  only  a  scorchei 
face  though  the  rifle  was  blown  into  fragments.  I  was  about  six  years  old  then; 

Another  time,  when  father  and  mother  had  gone,  both  riding  on  one  horse 
to  a  high  hill  several  miles  off,  for  the  grand  prospect  afforded  from  if 
summit,  (mother  hated  to  leave  us,  but  he  insisted  nothing  would  harm  usi 
and  she  simply  could  not  refuse  him),  leaving  me  with  Helen  and  six-months 
old  baby  brother  Will,  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  chief  came,  and  when  I  opener 
the  front  door,  and  told  him  in  Chinook  where  pa  and  ma  had  gone,  and  tha; 
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they  would  be  home  at  sunset,  he  regarded  me  with  amazement,  not  knowing 
,at,nflve  and  one-half  years  could  speak  Chinook  as  well  as  he.  Nothing 
f  lil  1  US  I  fed  baby  his  milk  when  he  awakened,  and  he  was  good-  but  I 
felt  a  fearful  weight  of  care  on  my  small  shoulders,  and  climbed  the  tall  oak 
tree  many  times  to  see  if  my  parents  were  in  sight,  far  down  the  road.  I 
telt  no  tear  whatever  of  the  Indians,  only  the  terrible  thought,  “What  if  they 
never  came  back,  were  devoured  by  wolves  or  bears,”  weighed  me  to  the  earth. 

Though  mother  was  too  lax  in  her  discipline  to  satisfy  Grandmother  Adams 
Goodell,  (she  married  mother’s  father,  Deacon  Abel  Goodell,  who  had  lost  his 
wife  years  before,  in  1853,  just  before  they  started  across  the  plains  for 
Oregon),  she  ingrained  into  every  one  of  us  deep  convictions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  an  ardent,  undying  love  of  all  Righteousness  and  Truth.  If  we  were 
sometimes  slow  in  obeying  her  behests  we  never  to  my  clear  recollection  did 
;;any  thing  she  had  told  us  not  to  do.  That  was  going  farther  than  any  of  her 
•eight  children  ever  ventured.  Forever  dear  and  blessed  is  the  memory  of  such 
mother.  Though  retiring,  domestic,  and  almost  wholly  lacking  in  self- 
assertion,  she  was  an  encyclopedia  of  information.  Never  was  a  character  of 
any  prominence  in  history  mentioned  that  she  did  not  know  all  about.  Father 
in  writing  often  referred  to  her  for  data,  and  when,  though  himself  an  excellent 
archoepist,  he  would  sometimes  call  out,  “Frances,  how  do  you  spell  so  and 
50?”  She  invariably  responded  with  the  correct  spelling.  She  always  employed 
Hie  time  when  she  had  to  sit  down  to  nurse  her  babies,  in  reading,  either  a 
book  or  paper.  We  then  took  the  “Oregonian,”  and  later,  when  we  could  at  least 
get  Eastern  mail  once  a  month  by  “pony  express,”  the  New  York  Tribune 
i semi- weekly),  and  some  Galesburg  paper,  also  an  occasional  number 
of  a  large  illustrated  paper  called  the  “Brother  Jonathan.”  The  walls  of 
all  our  log  houses  in  those  days  were  papered  with  newspapers,  which  I  used 
to  climb  on  chairs  to  read  when  I  had  read  everything  else.  Aunt  Elizabeth 
Dunning’s  first  home  was  entirely  papered  with  “Brother  Jonathan’s”  the  (to 
js)  beautiful  and  instructive  illustrations  in  which  were  a  source  of  perennial 
delight.  Papers,  then,  especially  illustrated  papers  or  magazines,  were  hoarded 
ike  diamonds,  and  used  to  beautify  our  otherwise  bare  walls.  Always  a  lover 
of  pictures,  a  framed,  colored  picture  on  our  sitting  room  wall  of  John 
Baptizing  Christ  in  the  River  Jordan,  was  enshrined  in  the  very  core  of  my 
neart,  as  a  child,  and  ever  since,  I  have  read  everything  on  art  that  ever  came 
Eny  way  and  good  pictures  give  me  keener  pleasure  than  even  good  music. 

My  sister  Julia,  the  fourth  child,  was  born  August  18,  1853,  and  mother  has 
aid  that  the  hardest  time  of  her  life  was  when  she  had  four  children,  none  of 
Ihem  old  enough  to  help  her  much.  But  now  at  eight  years  I  rocked  the  baby, 
ind  minded  the  other  two  children  more  and  more;  on  dry  days  took  them 
dl  out  in  the  spacious  yard,  or  field  near  by,  and,  while  watching  the  sleeping 
aby,  on  a  buffalo  robe  under  a  tree  played,  picking  flowers  and  otherwise 
imusing  ourselves  till  dinner  time.  For  I  had  learned  to  tell  time  by  the  sun, 
ts  well  as  by  the  clock.  After  dinner  I  again  marshalled  my  little  brood,  and 
ed  and  carried  them  out  into  God’s  glorious  out-of-doors,  leaving  mother  free 
o  work  undisturbed.  Her  babies  were  all  so  normal,  and  free  from  nerves  that 
hey  took  long  naps  in  daytime,  and  never  kept  her  awake  nights.  All  they 
leeded  was  to  be  kept  clean,  dry  and  regularly  fed.  She  nursed  them  ail 
terself,  and  never  had  to  resort  to  any  other  food  for  them,  until  they  had 
eeth,  and  could  be  weaned.  I  learned  to  do  much  of  the  caring  for  them  alone, 
n  fact,  I  almost  never  was  without  a  baby  in  my  arms  until  I  was  married, 
vhich  was  reversing  the  usual  order,  as  the  Lord  did  not  send  us  children. 
*Ve  adopted  a  dear  little  girl,  who  has  been  a  constant  comfort  to  us  all  these 
fears. 

Mother  told  me  that  when  she  was  a  girl  of  18  or  19  a  young  man  named 
>aniel  Welles  paid  his  court  to  her,  (her  parents  then  lived  in  Nanvoo,  Ill.), 
ind  came  to  see  her  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  some  time.  Her 
oom  was  in  the  attic,  from  which  one  had  to  descend  a  ladder  to  reach  the 
ving  room  below.  One  Sunday  the  young  man  came  earlier  than  usual,  before 
he  had  finished  her  toilet,  and  because  she  was  too  modest  to  expose  her 
ankles  by  going,  feet  foremost  down  that  ladder,  in  his  presence,  she  was 
orced  to  remain  up  there  until  he  finally  left,  offended,  believing  it  an  in- 
mtional  slight  on  her  part.  He  never  returned,  to  her  regret. 

‘Mother!”  I  exclaimed,  “you  wouldn’t  have  married  him?” 
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“Well,  it  is  possible  I  might.  He  was  a  pleasant  young  man,  and  considers 
a  good  match,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  considerable  of  him,”  was  he 
laughing  reply. 

That  Daniel  Welles  afterward  joined  the  Mormons,  under  Joseph  Smith 
and  later  under  Brigham  Young,  went  to  Utah,  and  was  one  of  the  infamoui: 
“twelve  apostles”  who  ruled  at  Salt  Lake,  and  were  responsible  for  the  terribf! 
secret  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  “Gentile”  emigrants  before  Utah  came  unde 
the  Federal  Territorial  Government.  Welles  was  also  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  Git: 
for  many  years.  I  always  shuddered  at  the  very  sight  of  his  name  whicl 
appeared  often  in  the  papers  in  the  ’50’s,  considering  what  my  fate  woul< 
doubtless  have  been,  had  he  been  my  father! 


Politics  to  my  father  was  simply  patriotism,  the  best  welfare  of  his  country: 
and  he  could  no  more  help  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  political  affairs  o 
his  always  ardently  beloved  Oregon  than  he  could  stop  breathing.  Oregon 
was  then  strongly  Democratic.  The  “Oregonian,”  first  published  in  1850,  beinn 
the  only  “whig”  (now  Republican)  paper  in  the  State;  and  father  wrote  article:. 
for  it,  so  trenchant  and  convincing  as  to  attract  State  wide  attention,  and  als<i  j 
create  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  the  paper  in  which  they  appeared.  S«5 
much  so  that  leading  men  of  his  party  began  to  write  to,  and  even  visit  him  a;  j 
our  farm  home.  One  of  these,  Judge  Matthew  P.  Deady,  once  spent  the  nigh  | 
with  us,  and  next  morning  I,  discovering  his  heavy  gold  watch  under  hi  j 
pillow,  ran  out  to  where  he  was  saying  his  farewells  to  my  parents,  prepara;  ; 
tory  to  mounting  his  horse,  and  handed  him  the  watch,  which,  with  its  heavier  , 
gold  chain  fairly  weighed  down  my  small  hand  and  wrist.  His  manners  wer 
most  courtly,  and  his  bow  and  thanks  in  receiving  it  made  me  feel  like  a  littll  } 
seven-year-old  queen.  ] 

A  Mr.  Gunn,  an  “Oregonian”  employe,  rode  35  miles  through  mud  and  rain  f 
that  winter  on  horseback,  (there  being  only  the  worst  of  roads  between  oui  j 
farm  and  Portland,  then  a  small  village),  to  get  father’s  “copy.” 

s 

There  was  a  strong  effort,  at  that  time  to  make  Oregon  a  slave  State,  am  t; 
father  fought  it,  with  such  ability,  both  of  sound  logic  and  stinging  invective  8 
that  his  party  leaders  offered  to  purchase  a  press  and  printing  outfit  if  nr 
would  start  and  edit  a  Whig  paper.  Not  wishing  to  injure  the  “Oregonian  hr  a 
declined,  but  later  he,  himself,  bought  the  defunct  “Spectator  from  D.  J  „ 
Schnebly,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855,  he  moved  his  family  to  Oregon  City  111  a 
miles  south  of  Portland,  and  published  and  edited  “The  Oregon  Argus,  and  a;;  j 
one  of  his  biographers  says :  f 

“Through  the  ‘Argus,’  with  D.  W.  Craig  as  his  foreman  and  right  hand  marn 
he  overthrew  all  opposition,  dismantled  their  guns,  licked  the  Republican  r 
party  into  shape,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  free  Oregon,  one  of  the  brightest  ti 
stars  in  the  galaxy  of  sovereign  States.  For  this  he  deserves  immortal  honor?-  o 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  thiough  thiljn 
biography.”  !  Jj 

“Lincoln,  who  read  the  ‘Argus,’  was  his  admirer  as  a  writer,  and  six  weekl  j 
after  his  inauguration  he  appointed  Adams  as  collector  of  customs  for  thi 
district  of  Oregon,  his  first  appointment  for  that  State,  for  Lincoln  propose;, 
to  prepare  for  conquering  the  Rebellion  by  removing  its  treasonable  sympa^, 
thizers,  and  putting  in  their  place  men  who  would  never  haul  down  the  Star1  j 
and  Stripes  at  the  behest  of  Jefferson  Davis.” 


In  1856,  I  began  work  in  the  printing  office,  continuing  in  it  two  yean  a 
My  sister  Helen  joined  me  there  a  year  later,  and  continued  steadily  settin  ;1] 
type  for  a  year.  Mr.  Craig,  our  foreman,  was  a  scholarly  young  Kentuckiai  |j: 
but  24  years  old,  but  he  was  a  master  of  his  business  and  of  himself;  and  hi  Vl 
not  only  efficiently  taught  us  the  printer’s  craft,  but  chose  books  for  us  an  , 
did  much  to  direct  our  literary  tastes.  He  boarded  with  us,  and  slept  at  :  thl  ;1] 
office  He  continued  our  loyal  and  devoted  and  valued  friend,  than  whic: 
none  could  be  truer  or  dearer,  until  his  death,  at  87  years  of  age. 


of 


At  the  age  of  15.  in  Kentucky,  he  had  a  chum  of  the  same  age  named  Clemenjc  j 
whom  he  used  to  amusedly  relate  how  Sam,  an  “ornery  freckled-race  so, 

n  ^  rv  i  .  ll_ _  1 -  rtrci  M  rvn  rf  1TT1  t L  InPlI  !)>, 


younger  brother  of  13,  used  to  annoy  them  by  “tagging”  along  with  then  m: 
wherever  they  went.  This  same  “Sam”  Clemens  became,  in  later  years,  th 
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humorist  “Mark  Twain”  of  international  fame.  Mr.  Craig  asserted  that  Helen 
and  I  were  the  first  females  to  set  type  on  the  Pacific  Slope.* 

I  feared  that  my  two  years’  absence  from  school  would  set  me  irrecoverably 
back  in  my  classes,  but  I  could  never  see  that  it  did,  and  certainly  it  was  an 
education  in  itself,  so  far  as  the  spelling  and  definition  of  words,  and  the 
correct,  clear  construction  of  sentences  was  concerned. 

Father  always  talked  politics  with  mother,  and  we  children  thus  kept  up  in 
all  the  political  and  other  live  issues  of  the  day,  and  now,  in  the  printing 
office,  I  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fray.  John  C.  Fremont  and  James 
Buchanan  were  the  then  presidential  nominees,  and  Buchanan  (Democrat) 
won.  Father,  during  the  campaign,  gave  him  the  name  of  “The  old  bread-and- 
milk  poultice  that  drew  the  rebellion  to  a  head.” 

Oregon  then  comprised  the  whole  of  what  is  now  three  states,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Idaho  and  those  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  was  under  a  Federal  Territorial  Government,  its  governor 
then  in  1854  being  John  P.  Gaines,  one  fine  speciman  of  a  Kentucky  gentleman, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  my  father.  Our  next  brother,  Gaines,  born  June  26,  1856, 
in  Oregon  City,  was  named  for  him. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  factor  and  head  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  now  lived 
in  Oregon  City,  and  well  do  I  recall  seeing  his  commanding  figure,  snow  white 
lhair,  benevolent  and  florid  countenance,  almost  daily  on  the  streets.  He  had, 
and  richly  deserved  the  profound  esteem  and  almost  reverent  regard  of  all  the 
American  settlers  as  well  as  of  his  own  English,  Scotch  and  Indian  confreres, 
associates  and  employes.  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  wife  was  a  Canadian  Indian  princess, 
and  she  conducted  herself  with  dignity,  and  received  from  her  husband  and 
Ihis  associates  all  the  consideration  and  respect  rendered  any  white  lady. 
To  the  English  and  Scotch,  color  was  nothing  derogatory.  Only  rank  counted. 
Dr.  McLoughlin’s  once  widowed  daughter  was  now  married  to  Daniel  Harvey, 
manager  of  the  Willamette  Falls  mills.  I  attended  an  embroidery  school  with 
her  two  beautiful  young  lady  daughters,  Maggie  and  Louise.  They  both  married 
steamboat  officers,  white  American  men,  named  Wygant  and  Myrick.  Some  of 
the  Wygant  descendants  live  in  Portland  now,  also  those  of  the  McCrakens, 
also  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  W.  Carey  Johnson,  and  his  brother  Frank, 
worked  in  our  composing  room,  and  David  P.  Thompson,  a  young  surveyor, 
afterward  Surveyor  General  of  Oregon,  and  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  often  in  and  out  of  the  office,  as  also  the  two  Locey  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Cyrus,  sons  of  mother’s  old  professor  Locey,  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  who,  with  the  two  Johnson  brothers,  were  exceptionally  fine  young  men 
friends  of  their  foreman,  Mr.  Craig. 

Whatever  their  character,  all  young  men  frequenters  of  that  composing 
room  had  to  “toe”  a  very  straight  “mark,”  for  Mr.  Craig  would  not  even 
tolerate  smoking  there,  much  less  any  profane,  or  the  slightest  degree  of 
off-color  language.  Not  only  were  they  personally  distasteful,  but  he  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  presence  of  we  two  little  girls  of  10  and  12  years,  the  chivalrous 
oehavior  due  the  finest  lady  of  the  land.  Being  himself  a  refined  cultivated 
honorable  gentleman,  he  could  not  and  did  not  tolerate  anything  low  or 
dishonorable.  As  I  look  back  in  retrospection  I  realize  more  and  more,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  present  day  society  customs,  how  very  fortunate  we 
kvere  in  the  superior  refinement  and  purity  of  our  early  spiritual  and  mental 
environment,  proving  that  the  best,  in  that  respect,  could  exist,  expand, 
plossom,  and  fruit  amid  the  rudest  material  surroundings. 

In  1858,  father  had  a  fifteen-year-old  country  boy,  named  Henry  Markham, 
as  an  apprentice.  He  made  his  home  with  us  for  some  months,  and  was  a  quiet 
ind  well-behaved  youth.  We  children  liked  him,  because  he  was  like  a  kind 
oig  brother  to  us  all.  He  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  and  taught  us  some  of  the 
verses  he  knew,  among  which  was  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton’s  well  known  poem, 
“Bingen  on  the  Rhine.”  On  this  he  drilled  me  till  I  was  letter  perfect  in  word 
and  action  in  it,  and  I  remember  every  word  of  it  today.  It  takes  just  five 
minutes  to  recite  it  properly,  and  often,  now,  when  I  wish  five  minutes  to  pass 

[  *  Note — Mr.  Craig  was  mistaken.  Mrs.  Roselle  Applegate  Putnam,  wife  of  Charles  F. 

*utnam,  was  the  first  woman  to  set  type  in  Oregon.  Her  husband,  a  printer  who  cameto 
♦regon  in  1846,  was  employed  by  Rev.  John  S.  Griffin  to  print  his  newspaper,  named  “The 
Oregon  American  and  Evangelical  Unionist,”  beginning  June  7,  1818.  This  paper  was  in 
nagazine  form  of  sixteen  pages,  about  7x10  inches,  and  printed  on  the  “Mission  Press,’  then 
wned  by  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Putnam  taught  his  wife  to  set  type. 
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most  quickly,  I  repeat  “Bingen  on  the  Rhine”  to  myself.  He  sometimes  spokei 
of  a  younger  brother  Edwin.  That  brother  is  now  Edwin  Markham,  the  poef 
author  of  “The  Man  with  the  Hoe,”  and  many  other  meritorious  poems. 

During  the  winter  of  1858-9  Helen,  Will  and  I  attended  the  Baptist  Seminary, 
and  a  citizen  of  Oregon  City  offered  a  prize  to  the  pupil  in  each  of  the  three* 
spelling  classes  who  was  oftenest  at  the  head  in  spelling  classes  in  that  school, 
for  three  months.  This  was  a  fair  test,  since  the  rule  for  spelling  classes  ins 
that  school  required  the  head  pupil  at  night  to  go  to  the  foot  daily.  Will,  agedi 
eight,  was  in  the  third  class;  Helen,  aged  10,  in  the  second,  and  I,  aged  12,  in  then 
first  class  in  spelling.  Helen  and  I  won  in  our  classes.  Will  tied  with  another: 
older  boy  in  his  class. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and  late  that  summer: 
we  moved  back  to  the  farm,  and  the  “Argus”  was  moved  to  Salem,  the  capital! 
While  the  plant  of  the  Argus  was  owned  by  Mr.  Craig,  father  still  continuing  tor 
write  editorials  for  it  until  1861,  ardently  supporting  Abraham  Lincoln  for  presi¬ 
dent.  Six  weeks  after  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  he  appointed  father  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  port  of  Astoria,  Oregon.  He  had  seen  copies  of  “The  Argus”  and,!; 
in  pursuance  of  his  strong  purpose  to  choose  loyal  men  for  public  service,  in 
place  of  traitors  to  the  Government,  he  fixed  on  its  editor  for  the  collectorship: 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Back  on  the  farm  in  1859-60  we  gladly  took  up  the  work  again.  Here,  in  the# 
old  log  farmhouse,  the  twins  Arthur  and  Amy,  were  born,  October  24,  1860.1 
Father  had  now  started  building  a  new  home,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  not  fan 
from  the  old  one,  overlooking  it,  and  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  nearii 
valley,  the  tree-bordered  North  Yamhill  river,  blue  Cascade  mountains,  and  thei« 
three  snow  clad  peaks,  Mounts  Hood,  Jefferson  and  Adams  towering  aboveu 
and  beyond  them  all.  It  was  truly  an  inspiring  prospect.  One  must,  indeed,  beit 
impervious,  to  live  ignobly  in  constant  view  of  such  glorious  handiwork  of; 
Almighty  God.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old,  my  brother  Will  chose  to 
work,  rather  than  play.  I  was  then  fourteen  and,  as  Sister  Helen  liked  house¬ 
work,  and  I  did  not,  mother  allowed  me  to  help  father  and  Will  in  the  hay  field: 
and  elsewhere.  By  this  time  we  had  moved  into  our  fine  new  home  built  on  an 
oak-covered  knoll,  not  far  from  the  old  house.  Our  fine  old  orchard  was  down ' 
there  and  was  never  moved.  The  well  at  the  new  house  was  36  feet  deep,  and  j 
it,  also,  was  never-failing,  and  the  water  clear,  cold,  and  soft.  It  was  furnished 
with  the  inevitable  windlass,  rope,  and  iron-bound  “oaken  bucket”  immortal¬ 
ized  in  verse.  Father  had  named  our  farm  “Glen  Avoca,”  from  Moore’s  poem, 
“Sweet  vale  of  Avoca,  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shades,  with  the  friends  I  love  best; 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 

There  is  not,  in  the  wide  world,  a  valley  so  sweet. 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet.”  *  *  * 

We  now  had  a  man  and  his  wife  employed  on  the  farm,  and  living  in  the: 
house  built  by  Uncle  Sebastian  (my  father  having  bought  the  place  of  him).! 
Singularly  enough  the  man’s  name  was  Dr.  William  Adams,  though  no  relation: 
to  us  whatever.  Mrs.  Adams  made  cheese,  and  that  summer  mother  had  meii 
live  there  and  learn  how  to  make  cheese.  Dr.  Adams  and  I  milked  25;' 
cows,  and  I  helped  make  and  care  for  the  cheese,  and  learned  also  how  to  makek 
“salt  rising”  bread.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  true  lady,  and  from  her  I  learned  many^ 
valuable  lessons  beside  cheese-making. 

In  the  fall  at  home  Will  and  I  milked  17  cows  all  that  winter,  (1860-61) 
and  ran  for  two  months  the  aforesaid  “hog-house,”  where  father  had  75  hogs: 
fattening  for  slaughtering.  He  had  divided  the  old  house  into  many  compart¬ 
ments,  each  holding  four  or  five  hogs,  (they  do  better  if  not  crowded), 
furnished  with  feeding  troughs,  with  spouts  leading  from  outside  into  them. 
(This  to  avoid  lifting  heavy  pails  of  feed  over  the  top  of  the  enclosure.)  In: 
front  of  our  fine  old  fireplace  (such  sacrilege!)  he  installed  an  immense  iron 
tank  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  bushels  of  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and: 
grain,  with  a  brick  firebox  under  it.  Here  he  constructed  compartments^ 
furnished  with  troughs,  and  which  could  accommodate  75  hogs  to  be  fattened: 
for  the  autumn  slaughter. 
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We  ‘hen  had  17  fresh  cows,  which  Will  and  I  milked  alone,  going  every 
night  to  drive  home  from  the  pasture  such  of  them  as  failed  to  come  of  them¬ 
selves.  Once,  when  brother  had  disabled  his  right  hand,  I  milked  them  all  for 
a  week,  he  helping  with  the  calves,  and  doing  everything  he  could  without 
iusing  his  hurt  hand.  It  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  to  ask  outside  help 
:  Being  five  years  his  senior,  he  considered  me  his  equal,  though  only  a  girl  and 
treated  me  as  a  chum  heeding  my  counsel  when  offered,  which  was  but  seldom. 

Together,  night  and  morning,  for  two  months  he  and  I  went  down  and  fed 
the  warm  cooked  food  in  the  tank  to  the  hogs.  The  deafening  squeals  from  the 
75  hungry  creatures  were  so  terrific  the  moment  we  entered,  that  we  fairly 
ilit lew  with  the  steaming  pails  until  they  were  all  served  and  pacified:  after 
which  we  replenished  the  fire,  scrubbed  more  vegetables  in  barrels  of  water 
i with  old  brooms,  and  refilled  and  covered  the  tank  and  left  it  to  cook  till  the 
itiext  feeding  time,  hoeing  out  the  pens  once  a  day.  Early  in  October  came 
slaughtering  time,  and  neighbor  men  were  glad  to  help  in  this  strenuous  work 
Tor  a  share  of  the  spare  ribs,  backbones,  tongues,  livers,  hearts,  heads  and 
leet,  and  sausage,  which  was  ground  in  a  machine  cutter.  We  women  tried 
i  out  lard  until  our  whole  systems  seemed  saturated  with  it.  The  hams,  shoulders 
land  sides,  were  hung  in  the  “smoke  house,”  where  it  was  now  the  children’s 
[duty  to  keep  a  constant  smouldering  fire,  in  an  iron  receptacle,  of  oak  chips 
land  corn  cobs.  This  fire  must  never  be  allowed  to  blaze,  nor  to  die  out.  The 
object  being  to  keep  it  heavily  smoking  all  day  long,  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
I  hen  lather  loaded  the  smoked  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon,  together  with  the 
barrels  of  lard,  and  the  firkins  of  butter,  and  the  ripened  cheeses  mother  had 
;made  for  sale  into  the  farm  wagon;  we  girls  helped  with  this,  beside  minding 
ithe  babies,  and  washing  dishes;  and  driving  35  miles  to  Portland,  (we  had  a 
Tine  horse  team  then),  where  he  disposed  of  his  cargo  for  between  $300  and 
$400  with  which  he  purchased  the  family  groceries  and  clothing  for  the 
Following  year. 

Imagine  the  excitement  with  which  we  hailed  his  return  with  barrels  of 
jsyrup,  sugar,  bags  of  coffee,  boxes  of  tea,  rice,  etc.,  beside  which  there  were 
dways  some  unexpected  pleasant  surprises.  Once  he  brought  some  yams,  a 
new  potato  to  us;  and  what  gave  me  most  happiness  was  a  book  “Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  with  its  fascinating  tales  of  the  Brobdignags,  and  the  Lilliputians. 
(For  being  an  insatiable  reader,  I  had  read  through  our  library  some  of  which 
came  in  a  trunk  “Around  the  Horn”  in  a  sail  vessel,  and  were  stained  with 
|sea  water.  One  of  these  was  “Stories  of  the  Sea,”  and  another  being  Fox’s 
‘‘Book  of  Martyrs”  with  dreadful  tales  and  pictures  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
Protestants.  These  were  the  only  stories  among  them,  but  there  was  Rotteck’s 
Tistory  of  the  World;  D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation;  “Josephus,” 
Shakespeare,  Dryden’s  poems,  Thomson’s  Seasons,  Young’s  Night  Thoughts, 
doore’s  poems,  Cowper’s  poems,  Pope’s  translation  of  Homer’s  Illiad,  Virgil,  a 
;arge  volume  of  the  “British  poets”  which  embraced  the  poems  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Burns,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Joanna  Bailey,  and  Scott,  many  of  which 
committed  to  memory  and  I  recall  shedding  tears  at  eight  years  because  our 
Virgil  was  in  the  original,  which  I  could  read,  but  not  understand.  I  must  not 
j  unit  “Ossian,”  that  master  of  the  wild  melody  of  nature,  and  “The  Days  of  Eld”, 
(fhough  in  prose  form,  every  sentence  has  the  swing  and  sweep,  and  rhythm 
of  the  very  souls  of  poesy. 

“By  the  banks  of  Lulans  stream 
I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe!” 

“Grey  at  the  cavern’s  mossy  mouth  was  bent  the  aged  form  of  Clonmel.” 


No  poet  of  this  day  excels  Ossian  and  the  strange  sweet  music  of  his  tuneful 
i  entences  sing  in  my  inner  consciousness  even  now.  Father  would  often 
declaim  Virgil  and  translate  it  for  us  evenings  to  our  great  entertainment. 
;  can  truly  assert  that  we  never  missed  the  movies  or  the  theater,  or  sighed 
ior  something  more  exciting,  for  he  could  also  improvise  stories,  all  in  rhyme, 
by  the  hour.  I  never  remember  having  even  a  touch  of  ennui  in  our  pioneer 
lays. 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  though  not  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Messiah,  regarded  him  as  an  outstanding,  and  unquestionably  authentic 
ersonage,  and  gives  a  fine  description  of  His  personal  appearance.  He  says, “His 
i  yes  were  blue.  His  hair  auburn,  and  His  whole  Presence  most  impressive, 
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majestic  and  serene.”  It  is  70  years  since  I  have  seen  the  books  in  that  old 
library,  but  then  memory  and  influence  are  ineffacable.  I  read  very  well  fromi 
four  years  upward;  but  might  not  have  so  readily  absorbed  these  mature  books 
before  I  was  ten  years  old,  had  not  mother  told  us  stories  from  them,  especially^ 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  while  at  her  work,  for  she  had  as  good  an  intellect 
as  father,  had  read  them  all,  and  wrote  meritorious  articles  and  verses  of  hern 
own.  She  had  us  commit  to  memory  all  the  Gospels,  and  The  Acts,  as  well  asi 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Book  of  Job,  and  much  of  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Revelations, 
and  of  course  the  ten  commandments. 


If  we  could  not  attend  meeting  on  Sundays,  she  always  had  us  spend  an 
hour,  after  dinner  was  eaten  and  cleared  away,  studying  the  Bible,  she  explain¬ 
ing  it,  and  in  singing  our  favorite  hymns.  She  could  not  correctly  carry  any 
tune,  nor  could  father,  though,  unconscious  of  this,  they  both  sang  all  theic 
hymn  tunes  of  their  church.  We  children  used  to  turn  our  heads  away  some¬ 
times,  not  wishing  to  hurt  their  feelings  by  our  irrepressible  amusement  at  theis 
discords  they  made.  All  father’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  singers,  and 
Grandmother  Adams-Goodell  sang  like  a  lark;  and  all  our  children  had  theis 
true  ear  for  sound.  We  had  our  Sunday  Bible  hour  out  under  the  trees  all 
summer,  and  in  the  “Parlor”  in  bad  weather,  always  dressed  in  our  clean; 
clothes.  We  loved  that  hour;  the  only  hour  in  the  week  that  mother  could  given 
herself  up  entirely  to  us. 

About  this  time,  1860,  father  captured  a  baby  deer  whose  mother  he  had! 
shot,  and  brought  it  home  to  us  for  a  pet.  We  named  him  Abraham  Lincoln# 
and  grew  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  of  us.  He  loved,  and  was  permitted  ton 
spend  the  evenings  before  the  fireplace  with  us,  and  if  we  at  first  forgot  ton 
admit  him,  he  would  come  up  on  the  piazza  to  our  low  windows,  and  tap  with: 
his  little  hoof  on  a  pane,  until  we  went  to  the  door  and  let  him  in  and  petted 
him,  and  laughed  at  his  smartness.  But  he  finally  grew  so  large  no  fence* 
could  confine  him,  and  he  wrought  such  devastation  in  our  garden  that  he  had 
to  be  shot.  We  children  wept,  and  refused  to  eat  the  venison,  though  we  knewi 
we  could  not  keep  him  always. 


The  sandy  loam  of  our  creek  bottom  produced  marvellous  corn,  tomatoes: 
and  melons,  as  well  as  potatoes,  peas,  turnips,  rutabagas,  beets,  onions,  carrots.: 
beans  and  squashes  of  enormous  size.  There  were  then  none  of  the  destructive*! 
imported  insect  pests  we  have  to  fight  now,  and  we  were  near  enough  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  27  miles,  to  rarely  need  to  irrigate.  Our  mountains,  sunny; 
uplands,  lovely  meadows,  and  tree-bordered  stream  were  heavenly  beautiful  to* 
mother,  Helen  and  myself,  whose  hearts  were  well-nigh  broken,  when,  after  25. 
years’  ownership,  during  which  time  we  always  had  a  good  living  from  it.l 
either  from  renters,  or  when  living  on  it  ourselves,  father  sold  the  place  toi 
R.  R.  Thompson,  a  wealthy  capitalist  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  $25,000;  $12,000* 
cash,  and  the  remainder  soon  afterward,  having  paid  $900  for  it  25  years 
before.  I  have  since  often  wondered  if,  in  all  the  more  than  40  years  since  1 
last  saw  it,  my  imagination  had  clothed  it  with  idealized  charm,  but  last 
September,  1925,  while  visiting  my  two  sisters  in  Portland,  Cousin  Loring 
Adams  took  us  all  together,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Williams,  her  son  Fred  and  his 
wife  and  three  childern,  in  two  automobiles,  for  a  day  on  the  old  farm.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  son,  who  spends  his  summers  there  in  a  oretty,  modern  bungalow, 
made  us  warmly  welcome,  and  hospitably  tendered  us  the  freedom  of  the 
place,  so  we  motored  down  to  the  very  spot  beside  Panther  creek  where  we 
children  went  with  mother  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  our  Bible  lessons;  and 
had  a  picnic  dinner  there  under  the  maple,  willow  and  alder  trees,  whichl 
have  doubled  in  size,  and  are  even  more  beautiful  than  I  had  remembered 
them.  The  timbered  mountains  west  of  us,  reaching  to  our  very  feet, — part  of 
the  Coast  range, — looked  as  high  and  grand  as  ever  (expected  them  to  appear 
dwarfed)  and  I  am  now  the  more  firmly  convinced  that  father  was  right  in 
declaring  it  a  little  earthly  Eden,  the  beauty  of  which  was  not  to  be  excelled 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  It  is  27  miles  “as  the  crow  flies”  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  our  hot  summer  days  were  often  delightfully  cooled  by  the  sea-n 
breeze.  We  could  even  hear  the  surf,  in  winter,  after  a  heavy  storm.  The 
Thompsons  sent  to  England  for  a  steam  plow,  costing  $12,000,  which  speedily: 
and  effectually  eradicated  the  oak  grubs,  and  now  the  whole  640  acres  is  like 
an  English  manor  estate,  with  its  wide  rolling  grassy  slopes  and  vales,  dotted* 
with  noble  old  oaks,  where  not  under  cultivation. 


The  old  Carey  house  has  long  disappeared,  and  even  our  once  “nrincelv  ” 
.designated  by  Major  Francis,  Lincoln’s  old  friend  who  once 
with  his  wife  made  us  a  week’s  visit),  many  pillared,  extensiWw  niazzed 
Ihome  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the  view,  the  matchless  view  of  the  Cascade 
range  topped  by  the  three  cloud  monarchs.  Hood,  Jefferson  and  Adams  is  still 
there  to  stay  until  the  Omnipotent  sees  fit  to 

That  September  day  1925,  was  flawless.  The  50  mile  drive  through  the  fertile 

;?iU^ieSATailhmgt01?i  and  Yamhill>  and  the  50  miles  home  by  another  route 
all  paved  but  three  miles,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  was  a  continuous’ 
chain  of  entrancing  pictures,  charming,  tree  embowered  villages  and  pros- 
□erous  farm  homes,  with  gorgeous  door  yards  of  brilliant  autumn ’bloomP  and 
™?510Un’ ,°vule^1  orchards  laden  with  their  rich  fruitage  of  red,  green  and 
gold— but  words  are  weak  to  adequately  limn  it  for  the  mere  reader.  My 
memory  contrasted  the  wonderful  present  with  my  well  remembered  vision 
same  country,  then  in  a  state  of  wild  nature,  70  years  back,  and  mar- 
velled  at  the  wondrous  development  and  advancement  of  civilization  all 
jtterly  impossible,  save  for  the  energy,  courage,  perseverance  and  initiative 
pt  a  tew  dauntless  men  and  women  who  knew  no  fear  or  faltering;  whose 
aith  m  God  upheld  them  in  every  trial,— and  raised  their  household  altars 
imong  savages  and  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle,  and  hewed  them  homes  from  the 
primeval  forests. 
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Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  perfection  of  that  memorable,  serene  September 
lay  and  we  reached  our  Portland  home  at  5:30  o’clock,  with  hearts  full  of  glad 
hanksgiving,  mine,  above  all,  since  I  had  not  hoped  ever  to  see  the  dear  old 
ola,c®  ag?m*  The  y<?unSer  sisters  were  glad  to  leave  the  farm,  when  it  was  sold 
:o  Mr.  Ihompson,  for  the  city;  but  they  now  often  take  an  auto  drive  back  to 
Iheir  birthplace,  and  childhood  home,  and  enjoy  it  greatly.  Our  youngest 
aster,  Claribel,  was  born  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  May  30,  1862,  and  her  home  is 
Ihere  at  the  present  date. 


It  was  there  I  met  and  married  my  husband,  W.  W.  Parker,  who  was  also  a 
uoneer  of  1846,  having  left  New  York  city  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  October  of 
lhat  year.  He  took  passage  on  the  first  steamship  that  ever  rounded  the  Horn 
irom  New  fork,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  early  in  1849,  when  it  was  but  a 
ity  of  tents  on  the  sand  beach.  He  had  spent  his  last  $50  in  New  York  for  a 
ask  of  hardware,  which  he  rolled  out  of  the  steamer’s  hold,  on  arrival,  and 
uctioned  off  the  contents,  shovels,  frying  pans,  dirk  knives,  every  utensil 
leeded  in  a  new  country,  receiving  therefrom  $600.  There  were  but  two 
passengers  on  that  steamer  when  she  left  New  York,  but  before  she  reached 
he  Pacific  ocean,  gold  had  been  discovered  in  California,  and  she  was 
irowded  with  “Greasers”  from  Chile  and  other  way  ports,  when  she  arrived  at 
an  Francisco.  Mr.  Parker  remained  in  San  Francisco  till  1852,  making  $20,000 
h  one  year,  keeping  a  cloth  hotel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  paid  his 
iook  $600  a  month,  and  his  baker  $400;  and  also  paid  $16  per  pound  for 
aleratus,  and  for  other  things  in  proportion. 


He  was  a  member  of  that  famous  “Vigilante  Committee,”  who,  in  the  absence 
If  courts  or  any  city  government,  strung  up  several  thugs  to  lamp  posts,  when 
aught  in  the  act  of  robbery  and  murder  on  the  streets,  in  broad  daylight.  He 
ated  to  kill  even  a  chicken,  but  was  ready  to  help  hang  a  criminal  in  the 
nterests  of  public  safety.  He  was  also,  later,  a  member  of  the  first  council  of 
;an  Francisco,  under  its  first  mayor,  Mr.  Selby.  Lumber  was  then  $140  per 
fiousand  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1852,  he  went  to  Astoria  and  engaged  in  the 
amber  business  in  which  he  was  somewhat  experienced,  having  worked,  as  a 
oy  in  his  father’s  sawmill,  in  Vermont.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
ollege,  in  addition  to  which  he  took  a  course  in  the  military  academy  at 
orwich,  sleeping  literally  on  a  board  during  the  whole  of  the  course  (three 
ears). 


Following  this,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines 
mere  he  remained  two  years  and  kept  a  record  of  the  snow  fall  there,  for 
he  year.  It  totaled  36  feet!  There  were  veins  of  copper  there  so  thick  and 
Ure  that  they  had  then  no  known  means  of  working  it.  Not  liking  the  methods 
:  the  company,  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  although  gold  was 
□t  discovered  in  California  until  after  he  was  on  his  way.  He  was  then  22 
?ars  of  age,  and  he  lived  in  Oregon  all  his  future  life,  to  his  death,  at  75  years. 
Qways  patriotic  and  public  spirited,  he  was  an  ideal  citizen,  and  a  kind 
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husband,  and  genial  neighbor  and  friend.  He  rests  in  the  Clatsop  Pioneer 
Cemetery  where  stands  the  first  Presbyterian  church  building  ever  erected 
and  organized  in  Western  Oregon.  All  our  thirty-six  and  one-half  years  of 
married  life  were  spent  in  Astoria,  to  which  he  gave  his  best  years,  and  left 
an  enviable  mark  on  its  destiny,  also  a  perfectly  clean  public  and  private  ji 
record.  My  sister  Helen  became  the  wife  of  John  Wesley  Johnson,  first 
president  for  20  years  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  They  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Married  early,  her  first  child  Herbert  Spencer,  was  born 
October  5,  1868,  when  she  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  Saintly  and  unselfish! 
in  life,  she  was  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and  her  “children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  Her  husband,  and  he  praiseth  her.”  President  Johnson,  a  Yalei 
graduate,  was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  but  he  won  the  high  respect  and  esteem! 
of  his  students,  who  willingly  submitted  to  his  severest  restrictions,  because  he  i 
as  vigorouslv  if  not  more  so,  enforced  them  upon  the  sons  of  the  regents  and 
men  of  wealth,  as  upon  those  of  the  poorest,  humblest  citizen  “without  fear  or  i 
favor.”  “Though  dead  he  yet  liveth.” 

From  1861  to  1865  occurred  the  Civil  War,  and  as  our  eastern  mails  them 
came  across  the  isthmus,  we  had  details  twice  a  month.  There  was  a  telegraph  i 
line  across  the  continent,  but  it  was  so  often  disturbed  by  Indians  or  the  \i 
elements,  that  its  news  was  irregular  and  uncertain.  Practically,  we  on  this  |: 
coast  were  more  cut  off  from  our  own  Eastern  states  than  was  all  the  rest  i 
of  the  world;  but  we  were  none  the  less  keenly  interested  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  anxious  to  do  our  uart,  by  whatever  method  in  our  power.  Our  i 
small  town  of  less  than  600  inhabitatns  raised  $1200  for  the  Sanitary  Commis- 1 
sion,  practically  every  man,  woman,  and  child  contributing  in  some  way. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  universal  rejoicing  over  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender; 
nor  the  even  more  universal  shock  and  sorrow  at  the  awful  tidings  of  thei; 
assassination  of  our  revered,  beloved  president,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Strong  men 
wept  tears  of  mingled  rage  and  grief,  and  even  the  few  so-called  “secessionists” f 
were  saddened  and  shamed. 

In  1868,  while  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  two  discharged  Federal  soldiers — then 
first  to  reach  this  coast  after  the  war — appeared  on  the  streets,  one  having 
lost  an  arm,  and  the  other  a  leg,  and  immediately  the  citizens  went  wild,! 
embraced  them,  and  seizing  their  hats,  filled  them  each  full  of  twenty  dollar  i 
gold  pieces.  Every  passer-by  crowding  in  to  cast  in  his  offering.  San  Francisco  l 
then  had  slightly  over  100,000  population  and  was  ardently  loyal.  In  fact,  ever 
since  the  Civil  War  this  coast  has  been  strong  for  equal  rights  and  temperance,  U 
though  in  1852,  a  temperance  member  of  Clatsop  county,  (my  husband),  wasi 
contemptuously  voted  to  be  “thrown  under  the  table!”  The  territory  was i 
Democratic  then,  but  the  war,  and  the  “Argus”  and  “Oregonian,”  and  northern  ij 
immigration  changed  all  that  permanently,  though  since  too  much,  and  tooi. 
long-continued  power  spoils  any  party,  as  it  does  any  individual;  the  sovereign n 
people,  whenever  graft  becomes  too  flagrant,  rise  up  and  change  the  party  in 
power  for  its  opponent;  and  vice  versa;  thus  keeping  up  reasonably  fair  c 
justice  and  general  prosperity  in  our  great  Republic. 

Our  old  Rose,  of  blessed  memory,  the  cow  who  so  gallantly  bore  the  yoke 
with  the  sole  remaining  ox  the  last  100  miles  into  Oregon,  shared  our  Oregon 
City  life,  for  we  considered  her  an  indispensable  member  of  our  family. 

Our  home  there  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  our  backyard  opening  on 
the  east,  upon  wild  timbered  country,  where  she  found  pasturage,  and  nights, !- 
before  we  acquired  a  stable  she  lay  beside  the  woodpile  at  our  back  door,' 
where  the  younger  children  unprotected  by  the  dear  old  beast,  who  loved  usi 
as  much  as  we  did  her,  climbed  all  over  her,  lying  down;  and  rode  on  her  back  ! 
as  she  stood  or  walked  about.  She  always  came  home  nights  «for  her  bran; 
mash,  potato  peelings  and  other  vegetable  refuse  from  our  table,  no  small  item  i 
with  our  family  of  father,  mother,  six  children  and  a  printer  boarder  or  two.  i 
She  lived  to  be  24  years  old.  If  a  record  of  all  the  milk  and  butter  shei« 
produced  had  been  kept,  the  amount  would  have  staggered  the  believing!; 
capacity  of  the  most  credulous,  for  she  regularly  gave  the  largest  known  is 
quantity  of  the  richest  milk,  ten  months  of  the  year,  up  to  the  last  year  of  her 
useful  and  valuable  life.  I  cannot  forbear  this  loving  tribute  to  her  memory — 
Dear  faithful  old  Rose! 
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Written  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  held  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
June  1-October  14,  1905 

Tune,  “Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

We’re  going  down  to  Portland  town, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

We’re  going  there  to  see  the  Fair, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

From  far  and  near,  by  boat  and  rail, 

We,  one  and  all,  will  hit  the  trail, 

We’ve  planned  to  go,  we  will  not  fail, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

They’ve  asked  us  all;  we’ve  heard  the  call, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

We’ll  hit  the  trail,  by  boat  and  rail, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

We’ll  don  our  best,  and  banish  care, 

We’ll  take  our  time,  and  cash  to  spare, 

Our  folks  and  friends  will  all  be  there, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  those  men  of  mark, 

Saw  Oregon,  far  Oregon; 

With  vision  clear,  and  journeyed  here, 

To  Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

Through  trackless  waste,  and  desert  drear, 

Wild  beast  and  savage  lurking  near, 

They  traveled  far,  but  rested  here, 

In  Oregon,  fair  Oregon. 

Their  moving  tale;  their  matchless  grail, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

Our  children  hear,  with  smile  and  tear, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

With  kindling  eye,  and  eager  ear. 

The  busy  millions,  far  and  near, 

Their  wondrous  story,  pause  to  hear, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

Our  fathers  trod  the  path  they  blazed, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

And  here  their  household  altars  raised. 

In  Oregon,  their  Oregon. 

They  gave  their  best;  to  us  they  gave 
This  land  beside  Pacific’s  wave. 

The  land  that  never  bore  a  slave. 

Oregon,  free  Oregon! 

A  hundred  years!  a  hundred  years! 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

Since  first  those  brave  old  pioneers 
Saw  Oregon,  far  Oregon. 

They  sowed,  in  toil,  and  blood,  and  tears, 

A  harvest  rich  for  future  years; 

Their  work,  their  names  and  thine  endears 
Oregon,  loved  Oregon. 

The  East  and  West,  as  host  and  guest, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

Shall  meet  and  grasp  in  friendly  clasp, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

Warm  hands  of  welcome,  binding  fast 
The  future  bright  and  storied  past 
With  links  that  shall  unriven  last, 

Oregon,  our  Oregon. 
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The  world  will  pour  its  treasure  store, 
Oregon,  our  Oregon; 

From  mart  and  mine,  from  bough  and  vine, 
For  Oregon,  our  Oregon. 

Then  all  the  world  shall  welcome  be 
To  come,  and  hear,  and  taste,  and  see 
What  charms  each  sense  is  found  in  Thee 
Oregon,  blest  Oregon. 


Inez  E.  Adams  Parke 


DAVID  WATSON  CRAIG 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  Craig  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Mr.  F.  S.  Craig,  Salem,  or  , 
December  17,  1916,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years,  four  months  and  twenty  ? 
two  days,  there  passed  away  a  man  who  was  an  important  factor  in  the  earlf  f 
educational  and  political  life  of  Oregon.  j, 

He  was  born  near  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  July  25,  1830.  Hi 
father,  a  physician,  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
classical  scholar.  His  mother  was  Euphemia  Early,  a  second  cousin  of  Gei 
Jubal  Anderson  Early,  prominent  on  the  Confederate  side  during  the  Civil  Wai 

Mr.  Craig’s  parents  moved  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  in  1839  and  to  Hannibal  in  184 
On  May  25th  of  that  year  he  went  into  the  Hannibal  Journal  office  as  an  m 
prentice  and  remained  four  and  a  half  years.  One  of  the  typesetters  was  Orior 
Clemens,  an  older  brother  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  who  afterwards  became 
national  character  in  American  literature  under  the  pen  name  of  “Mark  Twain.i 
He  also  learned  to  set  type  in  the  same  office,  beginning  in  1848. 

Early  in  1846  Mr.  Craig  went  to  Illinois  and  worked  in  Quincy,  Peoria  anr, 
Springfield.  In  the*  latter  place  he  remained  four  years  as  an  employee  of  th 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Simeon  Francis,  editor,  serving  as  compositor,  reporter 
editorial  writer  and  telegraph  operator.  Before  leaving  Hannibal  Mr.  Crai 
began  reading  law,  and  all  spare  time  in  Springfield  was  thus  employed,  pai 
of  the  time  in  the  law  office  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon.  When  he  thought  himse  v 
sufficiently  prepared  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  passed  an  excel? 
lent  examination  by  B.  S.  Edwards,  John  T.  Stewart  and  Abraham  Lincoli 
His  license  was  granted  on  September  15,  1850,  and  was  signed  by  S.  H.  Treai 
Chief  Justice,  and  Lyman  Trumbull,  Associate  Justice. 

He  practiced  law  as  opportunity  offered  and  wrote  editorials  for  the  Journj 
until  the  latter  part  of  1852,  when  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  pension  d( 
partment  in  Washington,  D.  C.  With  the  change  of  the  national  administratio 
from  Whig  to  Democratic,  by  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce  as  Presider 
on  March  4,  1853,  Mr.  Craig,  being  a  Whig,  was  removed.  Then  he  started  t 
Oregon  via  the  Isthmus,  but  upon  arriving  at  Panama  found  employment  o 
the  Panama  Daily  Star,  as  a  type  setter  and  an  editorial  writer.  Mr.  Craig, 
services  were  very  useful  to  this  paper,  because  part  of  it  was  printed  in  tbs 
Spanish  language,  with  which  he  was  familiar.  He  could  speak  and  write  tb! 
Spanish  language  and  translate  it  into  English  with  equal  facility.  Not  onl 
so,  but  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  French  enabled  him  t 
translate  the  same  into  English  when  necessary. 


Mr.  Craig  acquired  these  languages  without  a  teacher,  aside  from  his  father 
before  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  acquirer 
in  the  same  way.  When  about  nineteen  years  old  the  authorities  of  a  cert  ail 
academy  near  Springfield,  Ill.,  examined  him  in  all  the  studies  required  in  thll 
curriculum  of  that  institution  and  he  passed  an  excellent  examination  and  wt 
offered  a  position  upon  the  submission  of  his  diploma — a  document  he  neve 
had— -and  therefore  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  authorities. 


Mr.  Craig  arrived  in  Portland  on  November  25,  1853,  on  the  steamship  C< 
lumbia,  five  davs  from  San  Francisco.  Among  his  fellow  passengers  wei 
Governor  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  bearing  his  commission  as  governor  e 
Oregon  Territory,  signed  by  President  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Henry  W.  Corbet 
Upon  this  trip  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Crai: 
which  lasted  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
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K?r]y  lnuD<'cSnb£r  following,  Mr.  Craig  went  to  Salem  and  was  employed 
y  Mr.  Bush  of  the  Oregon  Statesman  until  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Craig  was  a 
ag  politically;  and  hence  his  political  principles  cost  him  his  job  a  second 
ime.  Then  he  taught  a  school  on  Howell  Prairie,  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Balem  much  of  the  time  during  the  next  year.  It  was  while  so  engaged  that 
ie  met  Mr.  William  L.  Adams,  of  Yamhill  County,  a  pioneer  of  1848,  who  in¬ 
cited  him  to  become  the  foreman  of  a  paper  he  proposed  to  establish  at  Oregon 
^ity,  the  plant  of  the  defunct  Oregon  Spectator  having  been  secured  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  the  first  Republican  newspaper  in  Oregon  and  its  first 
ssue  was  on  April  21,  1855.  On  April  16,  1859,  Mr.  Craig  became  sole  owner 
of  this  pspcr,  and  did  much  of  the  editorial  work,  although  Mr.  Adams  was  re- 
ained  as  the  nominal  editor.  On  October  24,  1863,  the  Argus  was  consolidated 
with  the  Oregon  Statesman  of  Salem,  and  the  publication  continued  under  the 
atter  name  by  the  Oregon  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  the  stockholders 
)f  which  were  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  Benjamin  Simpson,  Rufus  Mallory  Chester 
Kj .  Terry,  George  H.  Williams,  and  D.  W.  Craig,  with  Clark  P.  Crandall  as 
^itor.  1°  years  later  Mr.  Craig  acquired  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  early 
n  1866  sold  the  paper  to  Benjamin  Simpson,  and  his  sons,  Sylvester  C.  and 
Samuel  L.  Simpson,  became  the  editors.  Simpson  sold  the  plant  to  W  A  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  William  Morgan,  owners  of  The  Unionist,  late  in  1866,  and  on 
December  31st  of  that  year  the  name  of  the  Statesman  was  dropped.  A  year 
md  a  half  later  Mr.  Huntington  obtained  control  of  The  Unionist  and  published 
It  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1869,  after  which  the  plant  was  bought  by 
Jamuel  A.  Clarke  and  the  name  of  the  paper  changed  to  The  Oregon  Statesman 
nd  Unionist  on  September  16,  1869,  and  the  words  “and  Unionist”  were 
Iropped  on  April  1,  1870. 

Mr.  Craig’s  next  newspaper  venture  was  the  publication  of  the  Salem  Daily 
lecord,  the  first  daily  in  the  capital  city,  beginning  June  10,  1867,  and  ending 
uly  15,  1868. 


On  July  22,  1872,  Mr.  Craig  became  associated  with  the  late  Samuel  A. 
darke  in  the  publication  of  the  Willamette  Farmer,  which  had  been  estab- 
ished  by  A.  L.  Stinson  about  four  years  before.  He  maintained  that  relation 
ntil  some  time  in  1880,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  Farmer  and  took  charge 
f  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Oregon  Statesman.  The  paper  was  then 
wned  by  W.  H.  Odell  and  W.  H.  Byars,  and  afterwards  became  the  property 
f  Robert  J.  Hendricks,  the  present  owner. 

In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Craig  retired  to  a  small  farm  a  little  less  than  two  miles 
outh  of  the  state  capitol,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  continuous  connection 
vith  the  press  in  various  capacities,  such  as  foreman,  owner,  reporter,  tele- 
iraph  operator  and  editorial  writer — always  competent  and  dependable  wher¬ 
ever  his  services  were  required. 

On  September  16,  1861,  Mr.  Craig  was  married  to  Miss  Wealthy  L.  Waterous, 
If  Grand  Blanc,  Michigan,  who  preceded  him  to  the  grave  in  October,  1914.  He 
5  survived  by  one  son,  Mr.  F.  S.  Craig,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
ditor  of  the  Pacific  Homestead,  Salem,  and  a  grandson  and  a  granddaughter. 

George  H.  Himes. 
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DIARY  OF  MRS.  AMELIA  STEWART  KNIGHT 
An  Oregon  Pioneer  of  1853 

Starting  from  Monroe  County,  Iowa.  Saturday.  April  9,  1853,  and  Ending  Nea 
Millwaukie,  Oregon  Territory,  September  17,  1853. 

Saturday,  April  9th,  1853— STARTED  FROM  HOME  about  11  o’clock  an 
traveled  8  miles  and  camped  in  an  old  house;  night  cold  and  frosty. 

Sunday,  April  10th — Cool  and  pleasant,  road  hard  and  dusty.  Evening- 
Came  18%  miles  and  camped  close  to  the  Fulkerson’s  house. 

Monday,  April  11th — Morn.  Cloudy  and  signs  of  rain,  about  10  o’clock 
began  to  rain.  At  noon  it  rains  so  hard  we  turn  out  and  camp  in  a  schoo  ‘ 
house  after  traveling  11%  miles;  rains  all  the  afternoon  and  all  night,  vern  ’ 
unpleasant.  Jefferson  and  Lucy  have  the  mumps.  Poor  cattle  bawled  all  nigh  1 

Tuesday,  April  12th — Warm  and  sultry.  Still  cloudy,  road  very  mudd;l , 
traveled  10  miles  and  camp  on  Soap  creek  bottom.  Creek  bank  full;  have  t 
wait  till  it  falls. 

Wednesday,  April  13th — Fair  weather,  have  to  overhaul  all  wagons  an;  , 
dry  things.  Evening — Still  in  camp.  j 

Thursday,  April  14th — Quite  cold.  Little  ewes  crying  with  cold  feet.  Sis 
teen  wagons  all  getting  ready  to  cross  the  creek.  Hurrah  and  bustle  to  ge 
breakfast  over.  Feed  the  cattle.  Hurrah  boys,  all  ready,  we  will  be  the  fir; 
to  cross  the  creek  this  morning.  Gee  up  Tip  and  Tyler,  and  away  we  go,  tlx 
sun  just  rising.  Evening — We  have  traveled  24  miles  today  and  are  about  U 
camp  in  a  large  prairie  without  wood.  Cold  and  chilly;  east  wind.  The  me: 
have  pitched  the  tent  and  are  hunting  something  to  make  a  fire  to  get  suppe° 
I  have  the  sick  headache  and  must  leave  to  boys  to  get  it  themselves  tlx 
best  they  can. 

Friday,  April  15th — Cold  and  cloudy,  wind  still  east.  Rad  luck  last  nighn 
Three  of  our  horses  got  away.  Suppose  they  have  gone  back.  One  of  the  boy 
has  gone  back  after  them,  and  we  are  going  on  slowly.  Evening — Henry  ha; 
come  back  with  the  horses  all  right  again.  Came  17  miles  today.  Roads  vern 
bad  and  muddy.  Cold  and  cloudy  all  day.  It  is  beginning  to  rain;  the  boy 
have  pitched  the  tent  and  I  must  get  supper. 

Saturday,  April  16th — Camped  last  night  three  miles  east  of  Charito 
Point  in  the  prairie.  Made  our  beds  down  in  the  tent  in  the  wet  and  mud 
Bed  clothes  nearly  spoiled.  Cold  and  cloudy  this  morning,  and  every  bod| 
out  of  humour.  Seneca  is  half  sick.  Plutarch  has  broke  his  saddle  girtlj 
Husband  is  scolding  and  hurrying  all  hands  (and  the  cook),  and  Almira  say 
she  wished  she  was  home,  and  I  say  ditto.  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Evening- 
We  passed  a  small  town  this  morning  called  Chariton  Point.  The  sun  shorn 
a  little  this  afternoon.  Came  24  miles  today,  and  have  pitched  our  tent  in  to 
prairie  again,  and  have  some  hay  to  put  under  our  beds.  Corn  one  dollar  pe< 
bushel,  feed  for  our  stock  cost  16  dol.  to  night. 

Sunday,  April  17th — It  is  warm  and  pleasant;  we  are  on  our  way  agaii 
traveling  over  some  very  pretty  rolling  prairie.  Corn  is  up  to  three  dollars 
bushel.  Travel  20  miles  today,  and  have  camped  in  the  prairie.  No  wood  tl 
cook  with.  Have  to  eat  cold  supper.  Have  the  good  luck  to  find  corn  at  81! 
cents  a  bushel. 

Monday,  April  18th — Cold;  breaking  fast  the  first  thing;  very  disagreeabl 
weather;  wind  east,  cold  and  rainy,  no  fire.  We  are  on  a  very  large  prairie 
no  timber  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Evening — Have  crosse. 
several  bad  streams  today,  and  more  than  once  have  been  stuck  in  the  muc 
We  passed  Pisgah  this  afternoon,  and  have  just  crossed  Grand  river,  and  wili 
camp  in  a  little  bottom.  Plenty  of  wood  and  we  will  have  a  warm  supper, 
guess.  Came  22  miles  today.  My  head  aches,  but  the  fire  is  kindled  and  I  mus 
make  some  tea,  that  will  help  it,  if  not  cure  it.  , 

Tuesday,  April  19th — Still  damp  and  cloudy;  corn  very  scarce  and  higl  | 
Traveled  20  miles  and  camp.  i 

Wednesday,  April  20th — Cloudy.  We  are  creeping  along  slowly,  one  wagoi 
after  another,  the  same  old  gait;  and  the  same  thing  over,  out  of  one  mud  hoi  c 
into  another  all  day.  Crossed  a  branch  where  the  water  run  into  the  wagona 
No  corn  to  be  had  within  75  miles.  Came  18  miles  and  camp.  e 
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Thursday,  April  21st— Rained  all  night;  is  still  raining.  I  have  just  counted 
17  wagons  traveling  ahead  of  us  in  the  mud  and  water.  No  feed  for  our  poor 

miles  today  g0t  ^  a°y  prlCe‘  ^ave  to  them  flour  and  meal.  Traveled  22 

Friday  April  22nd— Still  bad  weather;  no  sun;  traveling  on,  mile  after  mile 
bankeof1it  ’  Traveled  21  and  cross  Nishnabotna  and  camp  on  the 
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Saturday,  April  23rd— Still  in  camp,  it  rained  hard  all  night,  and  blew  a  hur¬ 
ricane  almost.  All  the  tents  were  blown  down,  and  some  wagons  capsized 
Evemng— R  has  been  raining  hard  all  day;  everything  is  wet  and  muddy.  One 
of  the  oxen  missing;  the  boys  have  been  hunting  him  all  day.  Dreary  times 
^et,,and  muddy  and  crowded  in  the  tent,  cold  and  wet  and  uncomfortable 
n  the  wagon.  No  place  for  the  poor  children.  I  have  been  busy  cooking 
oasting  coffee,  etc.,  today,  and  have  come  into  the  wagon  to  write  this  and 
make  our  bed. 


Sunday,  April  24th— The  rain  has  ceased  and  the  sun  shines  a  little;  must 
day  in  camp  and  dry  the  bed  clothes.  No  feed  for  the  stock,  but  what  little 
grass  they  can  pick.  Afternoon — Found  the  ox,  and  lost  our  muley  cow  (horn- 
ess).  Must  wait  and  find  her.  v 

Monday,  April  25th— Rather  cold,  but  the  sun  shines  once  more.  Still 
eeding  the  cattle  and  horses  on  flour.  One  of  our  horses  badly  foundered 
at  ljJst>  found  our  cow  with  a  young  calf;  had  to  leave  the 
•alt  behind;  then  travel  on  a  while  and  come  to  a  very  bad  sidline  bridse  to 
•ross  over  a  creek.  Came  18  miles. 

Tuesday  April  26th— Cold  and  clear;  found  corn  last  night  at  2  dollars  a 
rnshel.  Paid  12  dollars  for  about  half  a  feed  for  our  stock.  I  can  count  20 
vagons  winding  up  the  hill  ahead  of  us.  Traveled  20  miles  and  camp. 

Wednesday,  April  27th— A  nice  spring  morning;  warm  and  pleasant-  the 
oad  is  covered  with  wagons  and  cattle.  Paid  two  dollars  40  cts.  for  cross¬ 
es  a  bridge.  Traveled  25  miles  today  and  camp  on  a  creek  called  (kev) 
Ibout  10  miles  from  the  bluffs. 


Thursday,  April  28th— Still  in  camp,  pleasant  weather;  we  will  stav  here 
ew  days  to  rest  and  recruit  our  cattle,  wash,  cook,  etc. 

Friday,  April  29th— Cool  and  pleasant;  saw  the  first  Indians  today.  Lucv 
ind  Almira  afraid  and  run  into  the  wagon  to  hide.  Done  some  washing  and 
ewing.  ° 

Saturday,  April  30th — Fine  weather;  spent  this  day  in  washing,  baking, 
nd  overhauling  the  wagons.  Several  more  wagons  have  camped  around  us. 

Sunday,  May  1st— Still  fine  weather;  wash  and  scrub  all  the  children. 

Monday,  May  2nd — Pleasant  evening;  have  been  cooking,  and  packing 
mngs  away  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  Threw  away  several  iars 
ome  wooden  buckets,  and  all  our  pickles.  Too  unhandv  to  carry.  Indians 
ame  to  our  camp  every  day,  begging  money  and  something  to  eat.  Children 
re  getting  used  to  them. 

Tuesday,  May  3rd  Fine  weather.  Leave  Loudenback  and  his  team  this 
lorning,  and  are  on  our  way  again.  Travel  6  or  7  miles  and  camp  on  Pony 
treek,  here  Plutarch  is  taken  sick. 

Wednesday,  May  4th— Weather  fair;  travel  3  miles  today,  passed  through 
>anesville  and  camp  in  a  lane,  not  far  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  wait  our 
irn  to  cross.  No  feed  for  the  stock,  have  to  buy  flour  at  3y2  per  hundred  to 
red  them. 

Thursday,  May  5th — We  crossed  the  river  this  morning  on  a  large  steam 
oat  called  the  Hindoo,  after  a  great  deal  of  Hurrahing  and  trouble  to  get  the 
ittle  all  aboard.  One  ox  jumped  overboard  and  swam  across  the  river,  and 
une  out  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  river  is  even  with  its  banks,  timber  on  it, 
Ihmh  is  mosUy  cottonwood,  is  quite  green.  Costs  us  15  dollars  to  cross, 
iter  biding  Iowa  a  kind  farewell  we  travel  about  8  miles  and  camp  among 
e  old  ruins  of  the  Mormon  towns.  We  here  join  another  company,  which 
all  make  in  all  24  men,  10  wagons,  and  a  large  drove  of  cattle.  Have  ap- 
ointed  a  captain,  and  are  now  prepared  to  guard  the  stock,  four  men  watch 
Ihours  and  then  call  up  four  more  to  take  their  places,  so  by  that  means  no 
•rson  can  sleep  about  the  camp.  Such  a  wild,  noisy  set  was  never  heard. 
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Friday,  May  6th — Pleasant.  We  have  just  passed  the  Mormon  graveyan 
There  is  a  great  number  of  graves  on  it.  The  road  is  covered  with  wagon 
and  cattle.  Here  we  passed  a  train  of  wagons  on  their  way  back,  the  hea 
man  had  been  drowned  a  few  days  before,  in  a  river  called  Elkhorn,  whil 
getting  some  cattle  across,  and  his  wife  was  lying  in  the  wagon  quite  sicl 
and  children  were  mourning  for  a  father  gone.  With  sadness  and  pity 
passed  those  who  perhaps  a  few  days  before  had  been  well  and  happy  as  oun 
selves.  Came  20  miles  today. 

Saturday,  May  7th — Cold  morning,  thermometer  down  to  48  in  the  wagoi 
No  wood,  only  enough  to  boil  some  coffee.  Good  grass  for  the  stock.  We  hav 
crossed  a  small  creek,  with  a  narrow  Indian  bridge  across  it.  Paid  the  Indian 
75  cents  toll.  My  hands  are  numb  with  cold.  Evening — Travel  23  miles  an 
camp  on  Elkhorn  bottom  close  to  the  river.  It  is  very  high  and  dangerous  II 
cross.  ; 

Sunday,  May  8th — Sunday  morning.  Still  in  camp  waiting  to  cross.  Then 
are  three  hundred  or  more  wagons  in  sight  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  read 
the  bottom  is  covered,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  with  cattle  and  horses.  Then 
is  no  ferry  here  and  the  men  will  have  to  make  one  out  of  the  tightest  wagon 
bed  (every  company  should  have  a  waterproof  wagon-bed  for  this  purposes 
Everything  must  now  be  hauled  out  of  the  wagons  head  over  heels  (and  hi 
who  knows  where  to  find  anything  will  be  a  smart  fellow),  then  the  wagoi! 
must  be  all  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  by  means  of  a  strong  rope  stretchek 
across  the  river,  with  a  tight  wagon-bed  attached  to  the  middle  of  it,  the  rop 
must  be  long  enough  to  pull  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  men  on  eac 
side  of  the  river  to  pull  it.  In  this  way  we  have  to  cross  everything  a  litt 
at  a  time.  Women  and  children  last,  and  then  swim  the  cattle  and  horse;: 
There  were  three  horses  and  some  cattle  drowned  while  crossing  this  placj 
yesterday.  It  is  quite  lively  and  merry  here  this  morning  and  the  weather  finn 
We  are  camped  on  a  large  bottom,  with  the  broad,  deep  river  on  one  sio 
of  us  and  a  high  bluff  on  the  other. 

Monday,  May  9th — Morning  cold,  within  4  degrees  of  freezing;  we  are  ai 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river  this  morning.  It  took  the  men  all  day  yesterday 
to  get  everything  across,  which  they  did  all  safe  by  working  hard.  We  ai 
now  on  our  way  again.  Evening — We  have  driven  a  good  ways  out  off  till 
road  to  find  grass  and  camp  after  traveling  22  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  10th — Cold;  thermometer  down  to  thirty  in  the  wagon 
ground  froze  last  night.  Came  20  miles  and  camp. 

Wednesday,  May  11th — Evening.  It  has  been  very  dusty  yesterday  and  t< 
day.  The  men  all  have  their  false  eyes  on  to  keep  the  dust  out.  We  are  travel: 
ing  up  Platte  River  bottom,  on  the  north  side.  We  have  been  near  the  rive 
several  times;  it  is  a  beautiful  river  about  a  mile  across,  full  of  islands  anit| 
sand  bars;  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  the  road  is  covered  with  teams.  Plutarci«[ 
is  well  and  able  to  drive.  Came  23  miles. 

Thursday,  May  12th — Thursday  Noon — Beautiful  weather,  but  very  dust  li 
We  are  camped  on  the  bank  of  Loup  Fork,  awaiting  our  turn  to  cross.  Thei 
are  two  ferry  boats  running,  and  a  number  of  wagons  ahead  of  us,  all  waitin 
to  cross.  Have  to  pay  three  dollars  a  wagon  for  three  wagons  and  swim  tn 
stock.  Traveled  12  miles  today.  We  hear  there  are  700  teams  on  the  rod: 
ahead  of  us.  Wash  and  cook  this  afternoon. 

Friday,  May  13th — It  is  thundering  and  bids  fair  for  rain.  Crossed  tn 
river  very  early  this  morning  before  breakfast.  Got  breakfast  over  after 
fashion.  Sand  all  around  ankle  deep;  wind  blowing;  no  matter,  hurry  it  ova 
Them  that  eat  the  most  breakfast  eat  the  most  sand.  We  are  all  moving  agaiit 
slowly.  Evening — Came  24  miles  today.  Finding  we  can  get  along  faster  an 
more  comfortable  alone,  we  left  all  company  this  morning,  and  have  campe 
alone.  Our  company  passed  us  while  at  supper  and  said,  “Good  evening,”  an 
camped  a  little  ahead  of  us. 

Saturday,  May  14th — Had  a  fine  rain  last  night;  laid  the  dust,  cool,  and  til 
sun  shines  this  morning.  We  see  very  few  Indians.  Did  not  see  more  than  ij 
dozen  Pawnees.  We  are  now  in  the  Sioux  country.  Passed  the  sand  bluff 
Traveled  2  miles  and  were  obliged  to  stop  and  camp  on  the  prairie  near 
large  pond  of  water,  on  account  of  the  high  winds,  and  some  rain. 
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Winds  so  high  that  we  dare  not  make  a  fire,  impossible  to  pitch  the  tent 
he  wagons  could  hardly  stand  the  wind.  All  that  find  room  are  crowded  into 
the  wagons;  those  that  can  t,  have  to  stay  out  in  the  storm.  Some  of  the  bovs 
have  lost  their  hats.  u  yii 


-Cool  and  pleasant  after  such  a  storm.  Travel  18  miles 


Sunday,  May  15th 
and  camp. 

Monday,  May  16th— Evening— We  have  had  all  kinds  of  weather  today 
rhis  morning  was  dry,  dusty  and  sandy.  This  afternoon  it  rained,  hailed,  and 

daler  m  t^ni  t?aV<L been  tr?velinS  a11  the  afternoon  in  mud  and 

*  up  to  our  hubs.  Broke  chains  and  stuck  in  the  mud  several  times.  The 
men  and  boys  are  all  wet  and  muddy.  Hard  times,  but  they  say  misery  loves 

3"ywW?re  n°*  alo.ne  on  tlhesc  bare  Plains>  «  is  covered  with  cattle  and 
jvagons.  We  have  come  to  another  muddy  branch,  we  will  cross  it  and  find 

rravTahont  2Cnemn«d'rhaSS  fo!', the  s!?ck’  ?nd uthat  is  one  good  luck  we  have. 
Havel  about  20  miles.  The  wind  is  getting  higher. 

Tuesday  May  17th— We  had  a  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and  hail  last  night 
ind  very  sharp  lightning.  It  killed  two  oxen  for  one  man.  We  have  just 
mcamped  on  a  large  flat  prairie,  when  the  storm  commenced  in  all  its  furv 
md  in  two  minutes  after  the  cattle  were  taken  from  the  wagons  every  brute 
°+  S1  Tht’  cows>  calves,  horses,  all  gone  before  the  storm  like  so 
nany  wild  beasts.  I  never  saw  such  a  storm.  The  wind  was  so  high  I  thought 
t  would  tear  the  wagons  to  pieces.  Nothing  but  the  stoutest  covers  could 
tand  !t  1  he  rain  beat  into  the  wagons  so  that  everything  was  wet,  in  less 
ba7j ^u0urs  ^le  wate.r  ^vas  a  foot  deep  all  over  our  camp  grounds.  As  we 
ouid  have  no  tents  pitched,  all  had  to  crowd  into  the  wagons  and  sleep  in 
vet  beds,  with  their  wet  clothes  on,  without  supper.  The  wind  blew  hard  all 
Light,  and  this  morning  presents  a  dreary  prospect  surrounded  bv  water 
nd  our  saddles  have  been  soaking  in  it  all  night  and  are  almost  spoiled.  Our 
ow  Rose  came  up  to  be  milked;  had  little  or  nothing  for  breakfast.  The  men 
□ok  the  cow  s  tracks  and  found  the  stock  about  4  miles  from  camp  Start 
n  and  travel  about  2  miles,  and  come  to  Dry  Creek,  so  called  because  it 
5  dry  most  of  the  year.  I  should  call  it  Water  Creek  now,  as  it  is  out  of  its 
anks  and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  it  falls.  No  wood  within  8  miles  Rain- 
ig  by  spells. 

,  Wednesday,  May  18th — Still  in  camp;  very  high  winds  again  last  night 
lew  some  of  the  tents  over;  cold  and  windv  this  morning  and  not  a  stick  of 
falling make  3  flre;  trymg  t0  dry  bed  clothes  between  showers.  The  creek 

Thursday,  May  19th— Clear.  All  getting  ready  to  cross  the  creek.  After- 
°°^r/0^se  i  Dry  Creek  this  morning  and  have  traveled  10  miles  and  came 
)  Wood  Creek,  and  are  up  a  stump  again;  it  is  also  very  high  and  we  will 
ave  to  cross  it  as  we  did  Elkhorn,  in  a  wagon  bed,  and  swim  the  stock 
ast  got  things  packed  —  -  - 


- utu,  anu  s  Willi  liie  S LUCK.. 

_  away  nicely  this  morning,  now  they  must  all  be 

imbled  out  again.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  I  will  spend  the  after- 


oon  in  cooking. 


_  Friday,  May  20th— Crossed  Wood  Creek  last  night  and  got  loaded  up  a 
ttle  alter  dark  and  drove  out  3  or  4  miles,  where  we  found  a  good  camping 
ace.  We  are  now  traveling  between  Platte  River  and  Wood  Creek;  plenty  of 
ater  and  grass,  not  much  wood,  and  that  cotton  wood.  Traveled  21  miles. 

!  Saturday,  May  21st— We  have  just  crossed  Deep  Drv  Creek.  It  had  a  little 
uddy  water  in  it.  Very  warm;  it  is  the  first  the  cattle  have  lolled.  Ther- 
ometer  up  to  92  in  wagon;  good  grass,  bad  water,  and  no  wood;  came  20  miles. 

Sunday  May  22nd— Fine  weather.  Crossing  branches  and  mud  holes  all 
ly.  Traveled  about  18  miles. 

Monday,  May  23rd  The  road  is  covered  with  droves  of  cattle  and  wagons — 
5  ?ndf  Bi^xm,Tvbry  a*?d  dusty  ad  day.  Traveled  20  miles  and  camp  on  the 
mk  ot  Platte  River.  Plenty  of  wood,  by  wading  across  the  islands  for  it. 

Tuesday,  May  24th  Stay  in  camp  today,  to  wash  and  cook,  as  we  have  a 
*od  camping  ground,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  good  grass.  Weather 
easant.  I  had  the  sick  headache  all  night,  some  better  this  morning;  must 
►  a  day  s  work.  Husband  went  back  a  piece  this  morning  in  search  of  our 
|&  which  he  found  with  some  rascals  who  were  trying  to  keep  him. 
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Wednesday,  May  25th— It  is  raining.  We  have  got  our  washing  and  somr 
cooking  done,  and  with  a  bunch  of  wood  tied  on  each  wagon  (for  the  purpose 
of  making  coffee  as  we  will  not  see  wood  again  soon),  we  are  ready  to  stain 
as  soon  as  the  rain  holds  up.  Evening— It  has  been  cold  and  rainy  all  day 
Only  traveled  12  miles  and  camped. 

Thursday,  May  26th— It  rained  all  the  forenoon,  cleared  off  at  noon;  wi. 
started  and  traveled  about  14  miles  over  marshy,  wet  ground.  While  the 
teams  were  creeping  along,  I  went  up  on  a  high  bluff  and  had  a  splendi 
view  of  the  Platte  and  her  beautiful  timbered  islands  (chiefly  cottonwood  am 
willow). 

Friday,  May  27th— Cloudy  and  wind  east.  We  are  now  traveling  along  thi 
edge  of  the  Platte.  It  is  so  wide  here  you  can  just  see  timber  on  the  other  side  [ 
It  must  be  2  miles  across.  Traveled  20  miles  today. 

Saturday,  May  28th— Traveled  18  miles  today  over  very  sandy  grounci< 
Passed  a  lot  of  men  skinning  a  buffalo.  We  got  a  mess  and  cooked  some  of  i 
for  supper.  It  was  very  good  and  tender.  It  is  the  first  we  have  seen  dean 
or  alive. 

Sunday,  May  29th— Quite  warm.  Came  15  miles,  very  sandy,  and  ban 
traveling  for  the  cattle.  It  will  be  175  miles  before  we  see  timber  again.  Wl 
have  a  little  dry  wood  along  to  make  coffee  and  tea. 

Monday,  May  30th— It  has  been  cloudy  and  cool  today  and  better  road: 
Traveled  23  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  31st — Evening— Traveled  25  miles  today.  When  we  started 
this  morning  there  were  two  large  droves  of  cattle  and  about  50  wagoni  t 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  either  had  to  stay  poking  behind  them  in  the  dust  o; 
hurry  up  and  drive  past  them.  It  was  no  fool  of  a  job  to  be  mixed  ui 
with  several  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  only  one  road  to  travel  in,  and  thi 
drovers  threatening  to  drive  their  cattle  over  you  if  you  attempted  to  paa 
them.  They  even  took  out  their  pistols.  Husband  came  up  just  as  one  mail 
held  his  pistol  at  Wilson  Carl  and  saw  what  the  fuss  was  and  said,  “Boys 
follow  me,”  and  he  drove  our  team  out  of  the  road  entirely,  and  the  cattl 
seemed  to  understand  it  all,  for  they  went  into  the  trot  most  of  the  way.  Thi 
rest  of  the  boys  followed  with  their  teams  and  the  rest  of  the  stock.  I  han 
rather  a  rough  ride,  to  be  sure,  but  was  glad  to  get  away  from  such  a  lawless 
set  which  we  did  by  noon.  The  head  teamster  done  his  best  by  whippinn 
and  hollowing  to  his  cattle.  He  found  it  no  use  and  got  up  into  his  wagon  til 
take  it  easy.  We  left  some  swearing  men  behind  us.  We  drove  a  good  way, 
ahead  and  stopped  to  rest  the  cattle  and  eat  some  dinner.  While  we  wer 
eating  we  saw  them  coming.  All  hands  jumped  for  their  teams,  saying  thef 
had  earned  the  road  too  dearly  to  let  them  pass  us  again,  and  in  a  few  moment 
we  were  all  on  the  go  again.  Had  been  very  warm  today.  Thermometer  at  'J 
in  the  wagon  at  one  o’clock.  Towards  evening  there  came  up  a  light  thunder 
storm  which  cooled  the  air  down  to  60.  We  are  now  within  100  miles  of  For 
Laramie. 

Wednesday,  June  1st — It  has  been  raining  all  day  long  and  we  have  bee:3 1 
traveling  in  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  large  droves.  The  me:3 
and  boys  are  all  soaking  wet  and  look  sad  and  comfortless.  The  little  onen 
and  myself  are  shut  up  in  the  wagons  from  the  rain.  Still  it  will  find  its  wan 
in  and  many  things  are  wet;  and  take  us  all  together  we  are  a  poor  lookinn, 
set,  and  all  this  for  Oregon.  I  am  thinking  while  I  write,  “Oh,  Oregon,  yon,, 
must  be  a  wonderful  country.”  Came  18  miles  today.  u 

Thursday,  June  2nd— It  has  cleared  off  pleasant  after  the  rain  and  aljili 
hands  seern  bright  and  cheerful  again.  We  are  going  along  the  same  old  gaiin 
Evening— Traveled  27  miles  today.  Passed  Court  House  Rock  and  Chimne 
Rock,  both  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  river,  and  have  been  in  sight  io  |r 
several  days.  We  have  camped  opposite  Chimney  Rock.  { 

Friday,  June  3rd — We  had  another  hard  blow  and  rain  last  night  lookil, 
some  like  clearing  off  this  morning.  Evening— Came  21  miles  today  and  hawe 
camped  about  opposite  Scott’s  Bluffs.  Water  very  bad— have  had  to  use  oua 
of  Platte  most  of  time.  It  is  very  high  and  muddy.  n 

Saturday,  June  4th— More  rain  last  night,  is  raining  some  today.  The  roadie 
are  very  bad,  nothing  but  mud  and  water.  Came  16  miles. 
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Sunday,  June  oth— Very  warm.  Slow  traveling.  Several  of  the  oxen  have 
ore  necks,  caused  by  traveling  in  the  rain.  Came  18  miles  today  and  are 
lamped  near  the  1  latte,  where  we  have  wood  and  plenty  of  grass  for  the  stock. 

Monday,  June  6th— Still  in  camp,  husband  and  myself  being  sick  (caused 
ve  suppose,  by  drinking  the  river  water,  as  it  looks  more  like  dirty  suds 
han  anything  else),  we  concluded  to  stay  in  camp  and  each  take  a  vomit 
mien  we  did  and  are  much  better.  The  boys  and  myself  have  been  washing 
ome  today.  The  prickly  pear  grows  in  great  abundance  along  this  Platte 
iver  road. 

Tuesday,  June  7th— Rained  some  last  night;  quite  warm  today.  Just  passed 
ort  Laramie,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  afternoon  we 
assed  a  large  village  of  Sioux  Indians.  Numbers  of  them  came  around  our 
wagons.  Some  of  the  women  had  moccasins  and  beads,  which  they  wanted 
?  trade  for  bread.  I  gave  the  women  and  children  all  the  cakes  I  had  baked, 
msband  traded  a  big  Indian  a  lot  of  hard  crackers  for  a  pair  of  moccasins  and 
tier  we  had  started  on  he  came  up  with  us  again,  making  a  great  fuss,  and 
-anted  them  back  (they  had  eaten  part  of  the  crackers).  He  did  not 
3em  to  be  satisfied,  or  else  he  wished  to  cause  us  some  trouble,  or  perhaps 
st  into  a  fight.  However,  we  handed  the  moccasins  to  him  in  a  hurry  and 
rove  away  from  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Several  lingered  along  watching 
ur  horses  that  were  tied  behind  the  wagons,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of 
ealing  them,  but  our  folks  kept  a  sharp  lookout  till  they  left.  We  had  a 
lunderstorm  of  rain  and  hail  and  a  hard  blow  this  afternoon.  Have  traveled 
$  miles  and  are  now  camped  among  the  Black  Hills.  They  are  covered  with 
?dar  and  pine  wood,  sandstone,  limestone  and  pure  water. 

Wednesday,  June  8th — It  is  a  pleasant  morning  after  the  rain.  Everything 
■oks  fresh  and  green.  We  are  traveling  through  the  Black  Hills,  over  rocks 
id  stones.  There  is  some  splendid  scenery  here.  Beautiful  valleys  and  dark, 
*een  clad  hills  with  their  ledges  of  rock  and  then  far  away  over  them  you  can 
e  Laramie  Peak,  with  her  snow-capped  top.  Evening— Came  16  miles  today, 
ad  another  shower  this  afternoon  and  have  camped  in  a  lovely  spot,  plenty 
;  wood,  water,  and  good  grass. 

Thursday,  June  9th— Came  18  miles  today.  Weather  warm.  Had  a  slight 
Lower  in  the  afternoon.  Camped  without  wood  or  water,  but  good  grass. 

Friday,  June  10th — It  has  been  very  warm  today.  Thermometer  up  to  99 
noon.  Traveled  21  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  and  have  camped  on  the 
mk  of  Platte  River.  Wild  sage  brush  to  burn,  which  makes  a  very  good 
*e  when  dry.  Very  poor  grass.  Here,  one  of  our  hands,  left  up  (Benjamin 
Dughes). 

Saturday,  June  11th — The  last  of  the  Black  Hills  we  crossed  this  after- 
>on,  over  the  roughest  and  most  desolate  piece  of  ground  that  was  ever  made 
ailed  by  some  the  Devil’s  Crater).  Not  a  drop  of  water,  nor  a  spear  of  grass 
be  seen,  nothing  but  barren  hills,  bare  broken  rock,  sand  and  dust.  Quite 
contrast  to  the  first  part  of  the  hills.  We  reached  Platte  River  about  noon, 
d  our  cattle  were  so  crazy  for  water  that  some  of  them  plunged  headlong 
to  the  river  with  their  yokes  on.  Traveled  18  miles  and  camp. 

Sunday,  June  12th — We  are  traveling  on  in  the  sand  and  dust.  It  is  very 
.sty  and  the  road  is  covered  with  teams  and  droves  of  cattle.  The  grass  is 
f*y  poor,  mostly  gone  to  seed.  Evening — Came  about  17  miles  and  have 
mped  near  the  bank  of  the  Platte.  The  boys  have  driven  the  cattle  on  to  an 
and  where  they  can  get  grass,  and  I  have  just  washed  the  dust  out  of  my 
es  so  that  I  can  see  to  get  supper. 

Monday,  June  13th — This  has  been  a  long  hard  day’s  travel.  Came  30  miles 
~ough  sand  and  dust,  and  have  camped  opposite  the  old  upper  ferry  on 
i  Platte.  Tomorrow  we  will  come  to  the  first  poison  water.  There  will  be 
more  good  water  for  about  25  miles;  we  will  also  leave  Platte  River  in 
t  morning  for  good. 

Tuesday,  June  14th — We  started  this  morning  at  day  break  to  travel  our 
ig,  dry,  dusty  day’s  travel.  The  dust  and  sand  has  been  verv  bad.  Passed 
f  Avenue  Rock  this  afternoon.  Traveled  31  miles  and  are  about  to  camp, 
tere  is  not  less  than  150  wagons  camped  around  us,  but  we  have  left  most 
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of  the  droves  behind,  and  no  end  to  the  teams.  Had  a  great  deal  of  troub 
to  keep  the  stock  from  drinking  the  poison  or  alkali  water.  It  is  almost  sun 
to  kill  man  or  beast  who  drink  it. 

Wednesday,  June  15th — Came  19  miles  today;  passed  Independence  Roc 
this  afternoon,  and  crossed  Sweetwater  River  on  a  bridge.  Paid  3  dolla 
a  wagon  and  swam  the  stock  across.  The  river  is  very  high  and  swift.  The] 
are  cattle  and  horses  drowned  there  every  day;  there  was  one  cow  wei 
under  the  bridge  and  was  drowned,  while  we  were  crossing,  belonging  i 
another  company.  The  bridge  is  very  rickety  and  must  soon  break  dow 
We  are  camped  2  miles  this  side  of  the  bridge,  near  the  river. 

Thursday,  June  16th — We  are  now  traveling  up  Sweetwater  Valley  b 
tween  two  mountains,  one  of  them  being  covered  with  snow.  Sweetwater 
a  clear,  cool,  and  beautiful  stream,  and  close  to  its  margin  lies  the  road.  Thr , 
morning  we  passed  the  Devil’s  Gate — came  16  miles,  and  have  camped  on  tli 
banks  of  Sweetwater.  No  wood  or  grass  on  this  side  of  the  river.  .. 

Friday,  June  17th — Concluded  to  stay  in  camp  and  rest  the  cattle  a  ds 
or  two.  Swam  the  cattle  and  horses  across  the  river  where  there  is  plenli 
of  good  feed.  We  also  get  our  wood  from  the  other  side.  The  best  swimmei: 
go  over  and  cut  a  light  cedar  log  and  swim  back  with  it.  Have  been  washir  , 
and  cooking  today.  The  mosquitoes  are  very  bad  here.  Cut  the  first  chee:;, 
today. 

Saturday,  June  18th — Still  in  camp,  overhauling  the  wagons,  cooking,  sev  i 
ing  patches,  etc.,  etc.  Had  a  very  hard  blow  and  a  slight  sprinkle  of  rail  i 
this  afternoon.  ( 


Sunday,  June  19th — On  our  way  again.  Traveling  in  the  sand  and  due  ' 
Sand  ankle  deep — hard  traveling.  Came  18  miles  and  camp  on  the  bank  1 
Sweetwater  again,  and  swim  the  cattle  over  to  feed. 

Monday,  June  20th — Came  22  miles  today,  passed  good  water  once;  passt  1 
a  good  deal  of  poisoned  water,  and  have  camped  in  the  mountains.  Weathi' 
warm  and  pleasant. 

Tuesday,  June  21st — We  have  traveled  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  road  tl" 
day;  over  mountains  close  to  banks  of  snow.  Had  plenty  of  snow  water  J 
drink.  Husband  brought  me  a  large  bucket  of  snow  and  one  of  our  ham! 
brought  me  a  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers  which  he  said  was  growing  close  1 
the  snow,  which  was  about  6  feet  deep.  Traveled  16  miles  today,  and  ha^i 1 
camped  on  the  mountain  about  7  miles  from  the  summit.  We  are  travelii. 
through  the  South  Pass.  The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  off  to  our  right.  Amoi  j? 
them  is  the  Fremont’s  Peak.  They  look  romantic  covered  with  snow. 


Wednesday,  June  22nd — Very  cold.  Water  froze  over  in  the  buckets;  them 
mometer  down  to  30;  the  boys  have  on  their  overcoats  and  mittens.  EviJ 
ning — it  snowed  a  little  through  the  day.  The  road  has  been  very  dusty,  bj 
smooth  and  level  as  a  turnpike.  Came  18  miles  and  camped  about  one-ha 
mile  from  Pacific  Springs.  We  left  Sweetwater  this  morning. 

Thursday,  June  23rd — Cold  again  this  morning.  Water  froze  over.  Cann 
27  miles  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  Little  Sandy  River  after  dark. 

Friday,  June  24th — Came  from  Little  Sandy  to  Big  Sandy,  7  miles,  ai 
will  camp  for  a  day  or  two,  to  rest  the  stock;  good  grass  and  water  here.  Heniiv 
Miller  left  us  this  morning.  We  started  with  5  hands  and  have  only  two  le! 

Saturday,  June  25th — Still  in  camp  washing,  cooking  and  sewing,  el 
Weather  very  pleasant. 

Sunday,  June  26th — We  are  on  our  way  again  traveling  in  the  dust,  dun, 
We  must  go  17  miles  or  more  without  water  or  grass.  Evening — All  han« 
come  into  camp  tired  and  out  of  heart.  Husband  and  myself  sick.  No  fe<  n 
for  the  stock.  One  ox  lame.  Camp  on  the  bank  of  Big  Sandy  again. 


Monday,  June  27th — Cold,  cloudy  and  very  windy — more  like  Novemb: 
than  June.  I  am  not  well  enough  to  get  out  of  the  wagon  this  morning.  Tl  0 
men  have  just  got  their  breakfast  over  and  drove  up  the  stock.  It  is  all  huri  fj 
and  bustle  to  get  things  in  order.  It’s  children  milk  the  cows,  all  hands  he  , 
yoke  these  cattle,  the  d— l’s  in  them.  Plutarch  answers,  “I  can’t,  I  must  ho  , 
the  tent  up,  it  is  blowing  away.”  Hurrah  boys.  Who  tied  these  horse:  „ 
“Seneca,  don’t  stand  there  with  your  hands  in  your  pocket.  Get  your  saddl  e 
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tml  be  ready.  Evening— Traveled  18  miles  today  and  have  camped  on  the 
ank  ot  Green  River  and  must  wait  our  turn  to  cross  on  a  ferry  boat.  No  grass 
>r  the  poor  cattle.  All  hands  discouraged.  We  have  taken  in  two  new  hands 
oday,  which  will  make  us  full  handed  again. 

Tuesday  June  28th— Still  in  camp  waiting  to  cross.  Nothing  for  the  stock 
o  eat.  As  tar  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  is  nothing  but  a  sandy  desert  and  the 
oad  is  strewn  with  dead  cattle,  and  the  stench  is  awful.  One  of  our  best 
►xen  is  too  lame  to  travel;  have  to  sell  him  for  what  we  can  get,  to  a  native 
or  15  dollars  (all  along  this  road  we  see  white  men  living  with  Indians; 
aany  of  them  have  trading  posts;  they  are  mostly  French  and  have  squaW 
vives).  Have  to  yoke  up  our  muley  cow  in  the  ox’s  place. 

Wednesday,  June  29th— Cold  and  cloudy.  The  wagons  are  all  crowded 
p  to  the  ferry  waiting  with  impatience  to  cross.  There  are  30  or  more  to 
ross  before  us.  Have  to  cross  one  at  a  time.  Have  to  pav  8  dollars  for  a 
^agon;  1  dollar  tor  a  horse  or  a  cow.  We  swim  all  our  stock.  Evening— We 
rossed  the  river  about  three  o’clock  then  traveled  10  miles  and  camp  close  to 
late  Creek.  It  is  cold  enough  to  sit  by  the  fire. 

Thursday,  June  30th — Traveled  20  miles  today  and  have  camped  in  the 
nountains  near  a  clear,  cold  stream  of  good  water;  grass  plenty  and  dry  sage 
irush  to  burn,  the  children  have  climbed  the  mountain  to  see  the  sunset. 

Fnday,  July  1st— We  had  a  fine  shower  last  night,  which  laid  the  dust  and 
eshened  the  grass.  It  is  cold  this  morning,  almost  freezing.  We  are  now 
scending  a  steep  mountain.  Now  we  are  at  the  top.  All  around  us  we  can 
"e  ff1?  mountains,  and  down  below  is  a  beautiful  green  valley  and  a 

rnan  Indian  village.  Evening— Traveled  18  miles  today.  Crossed  Hani’s  Fork 
t  Green  River  this  afternoon  and  have  camped  half  way  up  a  steep  mountain. 
L  Saturday,  July  2nd— We  have  been  traveling  up  and  down  steep  mountains 
LI  day.  Came  about  15  miles  and  camped  within  2  miles  of  Bear  River  close 
a  good  spring. 

Sunday,  July  3rd — Bad  luck  this  morning.  Soon  after  starting  one  of  our 
est  oxen  took  sick,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  dead.  Suppose  he  was 
oisoned  with  alkali  water,  or  weeds.  Turned  out  the  odd  ox  and  started  on. 
irossed  Smith’s  Fork  of  Bear  River.  Paid  a  dollar  a  wagon.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
ream  and  hard  to  swim  stock  over.  We  then  came  over  some  very  rough 
mmd,  the  worst  we  have  seen— nothing  but  rocks  to  travel  over,  close  under 
steep  mountain.  Came  10  miles  and  camped  near  the  foot  of  a  steep  moun- 
un;  water  and  grass  plenty,  also  wood.  We  will  stay  here  till  after  the 
ourth.  Two  of  our  oxen  quite  lame. 

Monday,  July  4th — It  has  been  very  warm  today.  Thermometer  up  to  110, 
nd  yet  we  can  see  banks  of  snow  almost  within  reach.  I  never  saw  mos- 
Lutoes  as  bad  as  they  are  here.  Chat  (a  son)  has  been  sick  all  day  with 
ver,  partly  caused  by  mosquitoe  bites.  The  men  have  been  shoeing  one  of 
le  lame  ox^n,  the  first  one  they  have  tried  to  shoe.  The  other  one’s  foot 
much  too  swollen. 


Tuesday,  July  5th— We  are  camping  on  top  of  a  mountain  at  noon  to  rest 
while.  It  is  warm  but  there  is  a  good  breeze  up  here.  Chatfield  is  sick  vet; 
nd  fever  all  night.  Evening— Crossed  two  creeks  todav,  one  with  a  bridge 
7ev  it.  Paid  one  dollar  a  wagon  to  cross.  Travel  15  miles  over  a  verv  hilly 
>ad  and  camp  near  the  Sulphur  Springs  situated  in  a  small  prairie  sur- 
mnded  by  mountains. 

Wednesday,  July  6th — Travel  20  miles  todav  and  camp  near  a  spring  (in 
•  e  Mosouito  Valley).  There  is  plenty  of  good  grass  all  along  Bear  River 
alley.  Traded  a  cow  and  a  calf  today  for  a  steer  to  voke  up  with  the  odd 
le  And  find  after  using  him  half  a  day  that  we  have  been  cheated  as  he 
n’t  stand  it  to  travel. 


(Thursday,  July  7th— We  have  traveled  20  miles  todav,  all  up  hill  and 
wn.  It  has  been  very  warm  and  dusty.  We  have  camped  about  half  a  mile 
[  from  the  road  close  to  a  splendid  spring  of  limestone  water  in  a  beauti- 
l  pine  and  cedar  grove.  While  I  am  writing,  we  are  having  a  fine  little 
ower,  which  is  a  great  treat.  Our  poor  dog  gave  out  with  the  heat  and 
ad  so  that  he  could  not  travel.  The  boys  have  gone  back  after  him.  It  has 
;ared  off  and  I  must  get  supper. 
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Friday,  July  8th — Very  pleasant.  Found  our  dog  last  night.  We  have  jui 
left  the  soda  springs,  regaling  ourselves  on  soda  water.  This  part  of  ttl ' 
country  is  very  pretty  and  quite  romantic.  We  then  came  on  a  few  miles  anr  • 
stopt  at  the  Steam  Boat  Springs — a  great  curiosity,  situated  near  the  ban  F 
of  Bear  River.  It  spouts  up  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  out  of  a  hole  in  the  soli  ’ 
rock.  It  is  about  warm  enough  to  wash  in.  I  put  my  handkerchief  in  t  ' 
wash,  and  it  drew  it  under  a  moment.  It  came  up  again,  and  I  took  bette  I 
care  of  it.  Afternoon — After  traveling  14  miles,  we  have  camped  near  a  sprint  v 
to  rest — a  lame  man,  a  sick  man,  a  lame  ox,  and  a  lame  dog,  etc.  Grass  plent  P 
Left  Bear  River  this  forenoon. 


Saturday,  July  9th — We  passed  the  forks  of  the  emigrants’  road  yesterdai 
noon,  after  leaving  the  California  road.  We  find  the  grass  much  better, 
most  of  the  large  trains  are  bound  for  California.  Noon — Came  10  miles  anf 
have  camped  on  Shoshone  Creek;  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  water 
all  hard,  not  fit  to  wash  with.  Our  thermometer  broke  here. 


Sunday,  July  10th — Travel  9  miles  this  forenoon,  and  came  to  park  nerjj 
creek;  paid  dollar  for  crossing  it,  on  a  very  rough  bridge;  then  we  stoppei 
awhile  to  noon  in  a  small  bottom,  then  travel  8  miles  up  a  mountain,  anr 
camp  near  the  top,  close  to  a  very  large  spring  of  clear,  cold  water,  runnint 
from  under  a  snowy  mountain. 


Monday,  July  11th — We  will  now  descend  the  mountain;  pleasant  weathe  ^ 
but  the  roads  very  dusty.  Evening — We  have  forded  Ross’  Creek,  and  on  ' 
more  small  creek  today.  Came  15  miles  and  camp  by  a  small  creek. 


Tuesday,  July  12th — Came  12  miles,  crossed  Ross’  Creek  again  this  mom  ( 
ing,  on  a  bridge,  paid  25  cents  a  wagon,  and  we  have  just  crossed  Portnei  )( 
River  on  a  ferry  boat,  paid  2  dollars  a  wagon,  and  swam  the  stock.  We  ai  i 
now  in  sight  of  the  three  Buttes.  Evening — Came  10  miles  this  afternooi! 
crossed  Panack  Creek,  and  have  camped  this  side  of  it.  We  are  now  traveling 
down  the  bank  of  Snake  River. 


Wednesday,  July  13th — We  have  just  been  spending  an  hour  at  the  Ameri  i 
can  Falls  on  Snake  River.  There  are  several  falls  on  this  river.  The  river  e 
wide  and  deep,  and  very  swift  in  places.  We  should  cross  it,  and  keep  dow<a 
on  the  other  side,  but  there  is  no  ferry  boat,  and  we  have  no  way  to  croa  i 
it,  therefore  we  must  keep  down  on  this  (south)  side,  with  very  little  gras  si 
while  on  the  other  there  is  plenty.  Travel  22  miles  and  camp.  1  n 

Thursday,  July  14th — It  is  dust  from  morning  until  night,  with  now  am 
then  a  sprinkling  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
is  nothing  but  a  sandy  desert,  covered  with  wild  sage  brush,  dried  up  wit 
heat;  however,  it  makes  good  firewood.  Evening — I  have  not  felt  well  toda 
and  the  road  has  been  very  tedious  to  me.  I  have  ridden  in  the  wagon  amt 
taken  care  of  Chatfield  till  I  got  tired,  then  I  got  out  and  walked  in  the  sansi 
and  through  stinking  sage  brush  till  I  gave  out;  and  I  feel  thankful  that  vJ  1 
are  about  to  camp  after  traveling  22  miles,  on  the  bank  of  Raft  River,  aboi  bl 
dark;  river  high.  ’( 

Friday,  July  15th — Last  night  I  helped  get  supper  and  went  to  bed  to* 
sick  to  eat  any  myself.  Had  fever  all  night  and  all  day.  It  is  sundown  am|j 
the  fever  has  left  me.  I  am  able  to  creep  around  and  look  at  things  am 
brighten  up  a  little;  the  sun  has  been  very  hot  today.  Remained  in  camtj: 
nearly  all  day,  waiting  for  the  river  to  fall.  We  forded  the  river  late  thi. 
afternoon  by  raising  the  wagon  beds  a  foot,  to  prevent  the  water  from  rui  j 
ning  in.  We  have  encamped  about  half  mile  from  the  same  place;  the  bottonj 
here  is  full  of  poison  water. 


Saturday,  July  16th — We  came  16  miles  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  roar 
without  water,  then  rested  2  hours  and  then  traveled  4  miles  more,  and  ha\ 
camped  near  Swamp  Creek.  a 

Sunday,  July  17th — We  are  traveling  through  the  Digger  Indians’  countr;  ! 
but  have  not  seen  any  yet.  We  crossed  Swamp  Creek  this  morning,  and  Goos*pu 
Creek  this  afternoon.  Goose  Creek  is  almost  straight  down,  and  then  straigLj 
up  again.  Several  things  pitched  out  of  the  wagons  into  the  Creek.  Travc 
over  some  very  rocky  ground.  Here  Chat  fell  out  of  the  wagon,  but  did  no  ! 
get  hurt  much.  Came  25  miles  today,  and  camp  after  dark  near  Snake  Rivet?] 
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i  Monday,  July  18th— -Traveled  22  miles.  Crossed  one  small  creek  and  have 
camped  on  one  called  Rock  Creek.  It  is  here  the  Indians  are  so  troublesome. 
This  creek  is  covered  with  small  timber  and  thick  underbrush,  a  great  hiding 
place;  and  while  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  men  have  to  guard  the  stock 
aH  night.  One  man  traveling  ahead  of  us  had  all  his  horses  stolen  and  never 
tound  them  as  we  know  of.  (I  was  very  much  frightened  while  at  this  camp. 
L  lay  awake  all  night.  I  expected  every  minute  we  would  be  killed.  However 
we  all  tound  our  scalps  on  in  the  morning.)  There  are  people  killed  at  this 
place  every  year. 

Came  15  miles.  Crossed  Rock  Creek  about  noon  in  the 
mdst  ot  all  the  dust;  we  had  a  nice  little  shower,  which  laid  the  dust  and 
nade  the  traveling  much  better.  Camped  about  three  o’clock  close  to  a  canvon 
>n  Rock  Creek. 


Wednesday,  July  20th — Dry  traveling  todav.  No  grass;  water  is  very 
.carce  Stopped  at  noon  to  water  at  a  very  bad  place  on  Snake  River,  one 
•i  «Sa"  m,s  or  m°re  down  a  steep  bank  or  precipice.  The  cattle  looked 
ike  little  dogs  down  there,  and  after  all  the  trouble  of  getting  the  poor  things 
[own  there,  they  were  so  tired  they  could  not  drink,  and  were  obliged  to 
ravel  back  and  take  the  dusty  road  again.  We  are  still  traveling  on  in  search 
•t  water,  water. 


Thursday,  July  21st— Very  warm,  traveled  25  miles  yesterday  and  camped 
Iter  dark  one-half  mile  from  Snake  River.  Crossed  Salmon  River  about 
oon  today  and  are  now  traveling  down  Snake  River,  till  we  reach  the  ferry. 
Tternoon — Came  12  miles  and  have  camped  close  to  the  ferry.  Our  turn  will 
ome  to  cross  in  the  night.  Have  to  pay  4  dollars  a  wagon,  cross  on  a  ferry 
oat,  and  swim  the  stock,  which  is  a  very  hard  job,  on  such  a  large  river, 
idians  all  around  our  wagons. 

Friday,  July  22nd — Crossed  the  river  before  daybreak  and  found  the 
pell  ot  carrion  so  bad  that  we  left  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dead  cattle  were 
ung  in  every  direction.  Still  there  were  a  good  many  getting  their  breakfast 
mong  all  the  stench.  I  walked  off  among  the  rocks,  while  the  men  were 
fitting  the  cattle  ready;  then  we  drove  a  mile  or  so,  and  halted  to  get  break- 
ist.  Here  Chat  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  run  over.  Just  as  we 
ere  all  getting  ready  to  start,  Chatfield,  the  rascal,  came  around  the  forward 
heel  to  get  into  the  wagon,  and  at  that  moment  the  cattle  started  and  he  fell 
ider  the  wagon.  Somehow  he  kept  from  under  the  wheels,  and  escaped  with 
My  a  good,  or  I  should  say,  a  bad  scare.  I  never  was  so  much  frightened  in 
y  life.  I  was  in  the  wagon  at  the  time,  putting  things  in  order,  and  supposed 
panels  was  taking  care  of  him.  After  traveling  6  miles,  we  have  encamped 
r  the  day,  to  rest  the  cattle;  plenty  of  good  grass.  Afternoon,  rained  some. 

Saturday,  July  23rd — We  took  a  fresh  start  this  morning  with  everything 
order,  for  a  good  day’s  drive.  Travel  about  5  miles  and  here  we  are,  up 
stump  again,  with  a  worse  place  than  we  ever  had  before  us  to  be  crossed, 
lied  Bridge  Creek.  I  presume  it  takes  its  name  from  a  natural  bridge  which 
osses  it.  This  bridge  is  only  wide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  A 
tghtful  place,  with  the  water  roaring  and  tumbling  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below 
This  bridge  is  composed  of  rocks,  and  all  around  us,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
lid  mass  of  rocks,  with  the  water  ripping  and  tearing  over  them.  Here  we 
ve  to  unload  all  the  wagons  and  pack  everything  across  by  hand,  and  then 
f  are  onlv  on  an  island.  There  is  a  worse  place  to  cross  yet,  a  branch  of 
e  same.  Have  to  stay  on  the  island  all  night,  and  wait  our  turn  to  cross, 
tere  are  a  good  many  camped  on  the  island,  and  there  are  camps  on  each 
le  of  it.  There  is  no  chance  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  this  island  is  a  solid  rock, 
we  must  sleep  the  best  way  we  can,  with  the  water  roaring  on  each  side 

<  ns.  The  empty  wagons,  cattle,  and  horses  have  to  be  taken  further  up  the 
•  rer  and  crossed  by  means  of  chains  and  ropes.  The  way  we  cross  this 

is  to  climb  down  about  6  feet  on  rocks,  and  then  a  wagon  bed  bottom 
11  just  reach  across,  from  rocks  to  rocks.  It  must  then  be  fastened  at  each 

<  1  with  ropes  or  chains,  so  that  you  can  cross  on  it,  and  then  we  climb  up 
![  rocks  on  the  other  side,  and  in  this  way  everything  has  to  be  taken 
a*oss.  Some  take  their  wagons  to  pieces  and  take  them  over  in  that  way. 

1 1  Sunday,  July  24th — Crossed  the  river  this  morning  and  got  loaded  up; 
i  n  traveled  16%  miles  without  water;  then  we  came  to  a  creek  of  poison 
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water  in  the  bottom.  Did  not  dare  to  stay  there.  Came  on  a  mile  and  a  hal 
to  a  spring  in  the  bottom,  and  have  camped.  Have  to  keep  watch  all  nighi 

Monday,  July  25th — Bad  luck  this  morning  to  start  with.  A  calf  took  sic 
and  died  before  breakfast.  Soon  after  starting  one  of  our  best  cows  was  take 
sick  and  died  in  a  short  time.  Presume  they  were  both  poisoned  with  wate; 
or  weeds.  Left  our  poor  cow  for  the  wolves  and  started  on.  Evening — It  ha; 
been  very  warm  today.  Traveled  18  miles  and  have  camped  right  on  top  c: 
a  high,  round  sand  hill,  a  fine  mark  for  the  Indians.  We  have  also  got  on  tt 
a  place  that  is  full  of  rattlesnakes.  One  of  our  oxen  sick. 

Tuesday,  July  26th — Very  warm  and  terribly  dusty.  We  ascended  a  lonji 
and  tedious  mountain  this  forenoon;  crossed  one  little  creek  about  noon,  a:i 
the  water  we  have  seen  today.  It  is  near  night  and  we  are  still  traveling  oro 
and  urging  our  poor,  tired  cattle  on  till  we  find  water.  It  looks  as  thougj- 
it  never  rained  in  this  region,  it  is  so  dry  and  dusty.  We  have  been  jumpinn 
and  jolting  over  rocks  all  dav  and  are  now  about  to  camp  near  a  creek  dc 
clear,  cold  water.  Traveled  17  miles.  j 

Wednesday,  July  27th — Another  fine  cow  died  this  afternoon.  Came  p 
miles  today,  and  have  camped  at  the  boiling  springs,  a  great  curiosity.  The!: 
bubble  up  out  of  the  earth  boiling  hot.  I  have  only  to  pour  water  on  to  ml] 
tea  and  it  is  made.  There  is  no  cold  water  in  this  part.  (Husband  and  mysel- 
wandered  far  down  this  branch,  as  far  as  we  dare,  to  find  it  cool  enough  til 
bathe  in.  It  was  still  very  hot,  and  I  believe  I  never  spent  such  an  unease 
sleepless  night  in  my  life.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  the  bad  place.  I  still  believk 
it  was  not  very  far  off.  I  was  glad  when  morning  came  and  we  left. 

Thursday,  July  28th — Filled  all  the  emoty  vessels  last  night  with  waten 
to  cool  for  the  stock.  Have  traveled  12  miles  today  and  have  camped  in  th 
prairie  5  or  6  miles  from  water.  Chat  is  quite  sick  with  scarlet  fever. 

Friday,  July  29th — Came  18  miles  over  some  very  rocky  road  and  camped 
by  a  spring.  Chat  is  some  better. 

Saturday,  July  30th — Traveled  16  miles  over  a  very  hilly,  but  good  roas: 
and  camped  by  a  stream  of  water  and  good  grass.  It  has  been  very  wan 
today. 

Sunday,  July  31st — Cool  and  pleasant,  but  very  dusty.  Came  12  miles  anr 
camped  about  one  o’clock  not  very  far  from  Boise  River.  We  will  stay  herr 
a  day  or  two  and  rest  and  revive  our  cattle.  j 

Monday,  August  1st — Still  in  camp,  have  been  washing  all  day,  and  ai 
hands  have  had  all  the  wild  currants  we  could  eat.  They  grow  in  great  abunc 
ance  along  this  river.  There  are  three  kinds,  red,  black,  and  yellow.  This  eve¬ 
ning  another  of  our  best  milk  cows  died.  Cattle  are  dying  off  very  fast  as; 
along  this  road.  We  are  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  dead  cattle  on  this  sidu 
of  Snake  Biver.  This  cow  was  well  and  fat  an  hour  before  she  died.  Ci  t 
the  second  cheese  today.  j  i 

Tuesday,  August  2nd — Traveled  12  miles  today  and  have  just  camped  abor  !; 
one-half  mile  from  the  river.  Plenty  of  good  grass. 

Thursday,  August  4th — We  have  just  crossed  Boise  or  Feed’s  Biver.  It 
deep  fording,  but,  by  raising  the  wagon  beds  about  a  foot,  and  being  ver;  , 
careful,  we  are  all  landed  safe  and  about  to  camp  not  far  from  the  bank  o 
the  river.  Have  traveled  20  miles  today.  Have  also  seen  a  good  many  Indiar 
and  bought  fish  of  them.  They  all  seem  peaceable  and  friendly. 

Friday,  August  5th — We  have  just  bid  the  beautiful  Boise  Biver,  with  he 
green  timber  and  rich  currants;  farewell,  and  are  now  on  our  way  to  tt 
ferry  on  Snake  River.  Evening — Traveled  18  miles  today  and  have  jui 
reached  Fort  Boise  and  camped.  Our  turn  will  come  to  cross  some  time  t<! 1 
morrow.  There  is  one  small  ferry  boat  running  here,  owned  by  the  Hudson  1 
Bay  Company.  Have  to  pay  three  dollars  a  wagon.  Our  worst  trouble  at  the* 
large  rivers  is  swimming  the  stock  over.  Often  after  swimming  half  waj 
over  the  poor  things  will  turn  and  come  out  again.  At  this  place,  howeveA 
there  are  Indians  who  swim  the  river  from  morning  till  night.  There  ] 
many  a  drove  of  cattle  that  could  not  be  got  over  without  their  help.  By  pat 
ing  them  a  small  sum,  they  will  take  a  horse  by  the  bridle  or  halter  an  ( 
swim  over  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  horses  all  follow  and  by  driving  ap  ( 
hurrahing  to  the  cattle  they  will  almost  always  follow  the  horses,  sometimes 
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ley  fail  and  turn  back.  This  Fort  Boise  is  nothing  more  than  three  new 
mldings,  its  inhabitants,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  officials,  a  few  French 
Hen,  some  half-naked  Indians,  half  breeds,  etc. 

L  Saturday  August  6th— Got  all  safe  across  the  river  by  noon,  and  it  being 
d  miles  to  the  next  water,  we  are  obliged  to  camp  here,  near  the  river  till 
Horning.  Camps  all  around  us.  ’  1111 
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Sunday,  August  /th — Traveled  15  miles,  and  have  just  reached  Malheur 
iver  and  camped.  The  roads  have  been  very  dusty,  no  water,  nothing  but 
ust  and  dead  cattle  all  day,  the  air  filled  with  the  odor  from  dead  cattle. 


Monday,  August  8th — We  have  to  make  a  drive  of  22  miles,  without  water 
►day.  Have  our  cans  filled  to  drink.  Here  we  left,  unknowingly,  our  Lucy 
mind,  not  a  soul  had  missed  her  until  we  had  gone  some  miles,  when  we 
opped  a  while  to  rest  the  cattle;  just  then  another  train  drove  up  behind 
with  Lucy.  She  was  terribly  frightened  and  so  were  some  more  of  us 
hen  we  found  out  what  a  narrow  escape  she  had  run.  She  said  she  was 
tting  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  we  started,  busy  watching  some 
agons  cross,  and  did  not  know  we  were  ready.  And  I  supposed  she  was  in 
r.  Carl’s  wagon,  as  he  always  took  charge  of  Francis  and  Lucy  and  I  took 
ire  of  Myra  and  Chat.  When  starting  he  asked  for  Lucy,  and  Francis  said 
»he  is  in  Mother’s  Wagon,”  as  she  often  went  there  to  have  her  hair 
rnibed.  It  was  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  Evening — It  is  near  dark  and  we  are 
ill  toiling  on  till  we  find  a  camping  place.  The  little  ones  have  curled  down 
id  gone  to  sleep  without  supper.  Wind  high,  and  it  is  cold  enough  for  a 
eat  coat  and  mittens. 


Tuesday,  August  9th — Came  into  camp  last  night  at  nine  o’clock,  after 
aveling  19%  miles,  with  enough  water  in  our  cans  to  make  tea  for  supper- 
sn  all  tired  and  hungry.  I  groped  around  in  the  dark  and  got  supper  over, 
ter  a  fashion.  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Birch  Creek,  which  is  two  and 
half  miles  from  our  camp.  Halted  at  Birch  Creek  and  got  breakfast, 
en  started  on  and  traveled  as  far  as  Burnt  River — 17  miles — and  camped. 
Wednesday,  August  10th— Traveled  12  miles;  crossed  Burnt  River  5  times 
d  have  camped  on  the  bank  of  it,  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  repair 
3  wagons.  Evening  cold. 

Thursday,  August  11th — Frost  this  morning.  Three  of  our  hands  got  discon- 
ited  and  left  this  morning,  to  pack  through.  I  am  pleased,  as  we  shall  get 
>ng  just  as  well  without  them  and  I  shall  have  three  less  to  wait  on.  Eve- 
ig — Came  10  miles  today  and  crossed  Burnt  River  four  times  and  have 
nped  near  a  small  spring,  about  three  miles  from  the  river. 

Friday,  August  12 — Came  12  miles  today.  Crossed  Burnt  River  twice.  Lost 
e  of  our  oxen.  We  were  traveling  slowly  along,  when  he  dropped  dead  in 
p  yoke.  We  unyoked  and  turned  out  the  odd  ox,  and  drove  around  the  dead 
e,  and  so  it  is  all  along  the  road,  we  are  continually  driving  around  the 
id  cattle,  and  shame  on  the  man  who  has  no  pity  for  the  poor  dumb  brutes 
it  have  to  travel  and  toil  month  after  month  on  this  desolate  road.  I  could 
^dly  help  shedding  tears,  when  we  drove  round  this  poor  ox  who  had  helped 
along  thus  far,  and  have  given  us  his  very  last  step.  We  have  camped  on  a 
inch  of  Burnt  River. 

|  Saturday,  August  13th — Traveled  5  miles  this  morning,  then  stopped  to 
ter  at  a  spring;  it  is  near  night.  We  are  still  traveling  on,  through  dust 
II  sand  and  over  rocks,  until  we  find  water.  Had  none  since  morning. 

u  Sunday,  August  14th — Camped  last  night  after  dark  after  traveling  15 
|  es,  in  a  large  bottom,  near  some  puddles  of  very  poor  water.  Found  out 
as,  that  it  needed  straining.  Afternoon — After  traveling  10  miles  we  have 
!j  iped  on  the  bank  of  Powder  River  about  one  o’clock.  Another  ox  sick.  We 
ijl  rest  here  until  morning. 

'  Monday,  August  15th — Traveled  11  miles  (Powder  River  is  a  small,  clear 
!^am),  and  have  camped  on  a  small  creek,  12  miles  from  the  Grand  Ronde 
(ley. 

i  Tuesday,  August  16th — Slow  traveling  on  account  of  our  oxen  having  sore 
ii.  and  the  roads  being  very  rocky.  Passed  the  Sylvest  Springs.  Traveled  12 
i  es  and  now  we  have  a  long  steep,  rocky  hill  to  descend  into  the  valley.  It 
si  mile  long,  very  steep  and  very  rocky.  From  the  top  of  this  hill,  we  could 
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see  a  band  of  Indian  horses  in  the  valley  below,  and  being  mostly  white,  till 
looked  like  a  flock  of  chickens.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  this  hill  wit! 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  most  lovely  valley,  and  h; 
camped  close  to  a  spring,  which  runs  through  it.  There  are  also  two  or  th 
trading  posts  here,  and  a  great  many  fine  looking  Cayuse  Indians  ridll 
around  on  their  handsome  ponies. 

Wednesday,  August  17th — Crossed  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  which 
miles  across,  and  have  camped  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Good  wa 
and  feed  plenty.  There  50  or  more  wagons  camped  around  us.  Lucy  and  M; 
have  their  feet  and  legs  poisoned,  which  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  troui 
Bought  some  fresh  salmon  of  the  Indians  this  evening,  which  is  quite  a  trjt 
to  us.  It  is  the  first  we  have  seen. 

Thursday,  August  18th — Commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains., 
is  a  lovely  morning  and  all  hands  seem  to  be  delighted  with  the  prospects 
being  so  near  the  timber  again,  after  the  weary  months  of  travel  on  the  d: 
dusty  sage  plains,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye.  Just  now  the  men 
hallooing  to  their  echo  rings  through  the  woods.  Evening — Traveled  10  mi 
today  and  down  steep  hills,  and  have  just  camped  on  the  banks  of  Gru 
Ronde  River  in  a  dense  forest  of  pine  timber — a  most  beautiful  country. 

Friday,  August  19th — Quite  cold  morning,  water  frozen  over  in  the  buck. 
Traveled  13  miles,  over  very  bad  roads,  without  water.  After  looking  in  yp 
for  water,  we  were  about  to  give  up  as  it  was  near  night,  when  husband  ca 
across  a  company  of  friendly  Cayuse  Indians  about  to  camp,  who  showed  III 
where  to  find  water,  half  mile  down  a  steep  mountain,  and  we  have 
camped  together,  with  plenty  of  pine  timber  all  around  us.  The  men  and  b<» 
have  driven  the  cattle  down  to  water  and  I  am  waiting  for  water  to  get  suppi 
This  forenoon  we  bought  a  few  potatoes  from  an  Indian,  which  will  b< 
treat  for  our  supper. 

Saturday,  August  20th — Cold  all  day.  Came  11  miles  and  camped  about  til 
o’clock  in  a  pine  and  fir  forest  close  to  a  small  stream  of  poor  water.  Gri 
very  scarce.  Fifteen  miles  more  and  we  will  leave  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Sunday,  August  21st — Cold.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  all  < 
cattle,  we  got  started  about  11  o’clock  and  traveled  4  miles,  then  stoppedl 
noon,  not  far  from  a  spring;  then  traveled  3  or  4  miles  and  turned  out  to  * 
the  cattle  feed  an  hour.  Feed  very  scarce.  Evening — We  are  descendini 
long  mountain.  It  is  nearly  dark.  Came  12  miles  and  still  traveling. 

Monday,  August  22nd — I  began  to  think  last  night  that  we  would  never 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  4  miles  long.  However,  we  came  i 
camp  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  find  ourselves  in  the  Umatilla  Valley 
warmer  climate,  more  like  summer.  No  feed  for  the  poor  stock.  We  are  nr 
traveling  on  the  Nez  Perce  plains.  Warm  weather  and  very  dusty.  Came 
miles  and  camped  at  a  spring  one-half  mile  from  Umatilla  River.  Grass  I 
dead,  but  the  stock  eat  it  greedily.  For  fuel,  willows  and  some  little  sage  bra 

Tuesday,  August  23rd — Very  warm.  Grass  all  dead.  The  dust  is  wo 
than  ever  today.  I  can  hardly  see  the  tongue  cattle. 

Wednesday,  August  24th — Traveled  20  miles  yesterday  and  came  into  car 
after  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Umatilla  River.  Numbers  were  camped  aroi 
us.  No  feed  for  the  poor  stock.  It  is  quite  warm.  Came  5  miles  this  morn: 
and  have  just  stopped  at  the  Indian  Agency  *  to  fill  our  cans  at  the  well.  E:: 
ning — After  filling  our  cans  with  water,  we  came  on  and  stopped  at  noon,  i 
let  the  cattle  pick  dry  grass,  as  it  is  too  warm  to  travel  in  the  middle  of 
day,  then  came  10  miles  and  crossed  Butter  Creek,  then  came  a  mile  up 
creek  and  have  encamped  near  a  good  spring  and  as  there  is  no  feed  near 
road,  the  men  have  driven  the  stock  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  to  dry  bunch  grr 

Thursday,  August  25th — We  will  remain  in  camp  today  to  wash,  and 
the  cattle,  it  is  18  miles  to  the  next  water.  Cotton  wood  and  willows  to  bir 
We  will  start  this  evening  and  travel  a  few  miles  after  dark.  It  is  too  hot  i 
dusty  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Camped  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  < 
prairie. 


*  Town  of  Echo  there  now  (1933). 
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.  W*  Au§ust  26th— Came  6  miles  last  night  and  12  today  and  have  inst 
urf^nmkets^nll  S  Thi^’  wl^ere  we  can,  0nl7  water  one  ox  at  a  time  by  dipping 

oSlw? ®  ssys  suvlx  fs 

Saturday  August  27th— Came  5  miles  and  stopped  at  the  well  spring  about 
noon  and  watered  the  stock,  then  drove  them  out  to  grass.  This  well  spring  is 
better  than  a  mud  hole.  We  will  remain  in  camp  until  evening 
Our  cattle  are  weak,  and  in  order  to  save  them,  we  travel  slowly  and  rest 
luring  the  heat  of  the  day.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  Aext  water. 

Augnst  28th— Started  last  night  about  sun  down  and  drove  5  miles 
rnd  found  tolerably  good  grass  to  turn  the  cattle  out  to.  Started  very  earlv 
his  morning  and  drove  as  far  as  Willow  Creek,  10  miles  and  camped  a  Jain  tih 
svemng.  Plenty  of  willow  to  burn,  but  no  running  wkter  It“s  standing  n 
?glfn.  *  V6ry  P°°r-  U  WU1  be  22  “iles  before  we  Set  w|te? 

Monday,  August  29  th— Traveled  10  miles  last  night  and  12  today,  and  have 
amped  about  one  o  clock  on  Rock  Creek.  Weather  very  warm  and  dust  bad. 

Tuesday,  August  30th — Traveled  7  miles  this  morning.  Crossed  Rock  Creek 

times  and  have  just  crossed  John  Day  River  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of 

about  one  o  clock,  not  far  from  a  trading  post.  Here  husband  sold  an  ox 

^JkaWmSi°(rrk  fi°rn5  dollars\  We  will  make  the  best  of  this  river, 
,s  is  J  umiuMSJ0  n^xt.  Our  camp  is  in  a  very  petty  valley  or  glade  sur- 
ounded  by  hills,  and  our  cattle  and  horses  are  feeding  among  the  hills.  A 
nle  or  two  distant  and  close  to  us  lies  the  river,  a  beautiful,  clear  stream  run- 
•mg  over  a  gravelly  bottom. 

Wednesday,  August  31st— Still  in  camp.  It  was  too  stormy  to  start  out  last 
venmg  as  intended.  The  wind  was  very  high  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  dust 
nd  sand  so  bad  we  could  hardly  see.  Thundered  and  rained  a  little  in  the 
vening.  It  rained  and  blew  very  hard  all  night.  Is  still  raining  this  morning, 
he  an  cold  and  chilly.  It  blew  so  hard  last  night  as  to  blow  our  buckets 
nd  pans  from  under  the  wagons,  and  this  morning  we  found  them  (and  other 
mngs  which  were  not  secured)  scattered  all  over  the  valley.  One  or  two  pans 
ame  up  missing  Everything  is  packed  up  ready  for  a  stkrt.  The  men  folks 
re+i?U^  bunting  the  cattle.  The  children  and  myself  are  out  shivering  around 
i  the  wagons,  nothing  for  fires  in  these  parts,  and  the  weather  is  very  dis- 
greeable.  Evening— Got  a  late  start  this  morning.  Traveled  about  a  mile  and 
/ere  obliged  to  stop  and  turn  the  cattle  out  on  account  of  rain.  At  noon  it 
leared  oil.  We  ate  dinner  and  started.  Came  up  a  long  and  awful  rock  hollow 
i  danger  every  moment  of  smashing  our  wagons.  After  traveling  7  miles  we 
alted  in  the  prairie  long  enough  to  cook  supper.  Split  up  some  of  the  deck 
cards  of  our  wagons  to  make  fire.  Got  supper  over,  and  are  on  our  way 
gain.  Cloudy  and  quite  cold  all  day. 

Thursday,  September  1st — Traveled  8  miles  last  night  and  encamped  in  the 
rairie  without  wood  or  water.  Afternoon — After  traveling  11  miles  and 
e  seen  ding  a  long  hill,  we  have  encamped  not  far  from  the  Columbia  River, 
ade  a  nice  dinner  of  fried  salmon.  Quite  a  number  of  Indians  were  camped 
^ound  us,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  salmon  to  the  emigrants. 

Fi  iday,  September  2nd — Came  5  miles  this  morning,  and  are  now  crossing 
all  (or  Deschutes  it  is  called  here)  River  on  a  ferry  boat,  pay  3  dollars  a 
agon  and  swim  the  stock.  This  river  is  very  swift  and  full  of  rapids.  Eve- 
|ng  Traveled  5  miles  this  afternoon.  Ascended  and  descended  a  long  steep 
11;  crossed  Olney’s  Creek  and  have  camped  on  the  hill  close  to  it.  Cold 
eather  and  no  wood.  Pretty  good  grass. 

Saturday,  September  3rd — Cool  and  pleasant.  Had  a  fine  shower  last  night 
hich  laid  the  dust  and  makes  the  traveling  much  better.  Here  husband  (being 
n  out  of  money)  sold  his  sorrel  mare  (Fan)  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
’liars.  Evening— Traveled  17  miles  today.  Crossed  Olney’s  (or  the  15-Mile 
*eek)  7  times  and  have  encamped  on  the  banks  of  it.  We  are  near  timber 
tee  more. 

Sunday,  September  4th— Clear  and  bright.  Had  a  fine  view  of  Mount 
Dod,  St.  Helens  and  Jefferson.  Traveled  15  miles  today;  water.  After  descend- 
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ing  a  long,  steep,  rocky  and  very  tedious  hill,  we  have  camped  in  a  valley  c<  Jf 
the  bank  of  Indian  Creek,  near  some  Frenchmen,  who  have  a  trading  pos;  1 
There  are  also  a  good  many  Indians  encamped  around  us.  No  feed  for  tlj] 
cattle  tonight.  15  miles  more  will  take  us  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  f 

Monday,  September  5th — Passed  a  sleepless  night  last  night  as  a  good  man  0 
of  the  Indians  camped  around  us  were  drunk  and  noisy  and  kept  up  a  coi  lC 
tinual  racket,  which  made  all  hands  uneasy  and  kept  our  poor  dog  on  the  watci 13 
all  night.  I  say  poor  dog,  because  he  is  nearly  worn  out  with  traveling  througs IS 
the  day  and  should  rest  at  night ;  but  he  hates  an  Indian  and  will  not  let  orn 1 
come  near  the  wagons  if  he  can  help  it;  and  doubtless  they  would  have  don!} 
some  mischief  but  for  him.  Ascended  a  long  steep  hill  this  morning,  whio  11 
was  very  hard  on  the  cattle,  and  also  on  myself,  as  I  thought  I  never  shoul K 
get  to  the  top,  although  I  rested  two  or  three  times.  After  traveling  two  o  ' 
three  miles  over  some  very  pretty  rolling  prairie,  we  have  turned  our  catti  J 
out  to  feed  a  while,  as  they  had  nothing  last  night.  Evening — Traveled  aboi  Jj 
12  miles  today,  and  have  encamped  on  a  branch  of  Deschutes,  and  turned  on  \ 
cattle  and  horses  out  to  tolerably  good  bunch  grass.  11 

Tuesday,  September  6th — Still  in  camp,  washing  and  overhauling  till 
wagons  to  make  them  as  light  as  possible  to  cross  the  mountains.  Evening-  a 
After  throwing  away  a  good  many  things  and  burning  up  most  of  the  dec  1 
boards  of  our  wagons  so  as  to  lighten  them,  got  my  washing  and  cooking  dorn1 
and  started  on  again.  Crossed  two  branches,  traveled  3  miles  and  have  camped 
near  the  gate  or  foot  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  (here  I  was  sick  all  nigh 
caused  by  my  washing  and  working  too  hard).  s 

Wednesday,  September  7th — First  day  in  the  mountains.  Came  16  mih 
today;  crossed  Deschutes,  or  a  branch  of  it,  4  times  and  have  encamped  cl: } 
the  bank  of  it.  Bought  flour  at  20  cents  per  pound  to  feed  the  stock.  J 

Thursday,  September  8th — Traveled  14  miles  over  the  worst  road  that  w a  t 
ever  made,  up  and  down,  very  steep,  rough  and  rocky  hills,  through  muu 
holes,  twisting  and  winding  round  stumps,  logs  and  fallen  trees.  Now  we  an  tl 
on  the  end  of  a  log,  now  over  a  big  root  of  a  tree;  now  bounce  down  in 
mud  hole,  then  bang  goes  the  other  side  of  the  wagon,  and  woe  be  to  whan 
ever  is  inside.  There  is  very  little  chance  to  turn  out  of  this  road,  on  accoui: 
of  timber  and  fallen  trees,  for  these  mountains  are  a  dense  forest  of  pines,  fi]L 
white  cedar  or  redwood  (the  handsomest  timber  in  the  world  must  be  hen 
in  these  Cascade  Mountains).  Many  of  the  trees  are  300  feet  high  and  s  , 
dense  to  almost  exclude  the  light  of  heaven,  and  for  my  own  part  I  dare  n< 
look  to  the  top  of  them  for  fear  of  breaking  my  neck.  We  have  camped  on 
little  stream  called  Sandy.  No  feed  for  the  stock  except  flour,  and  by  drivirii 
them  a  mile  or  so,  they  can  get  a  little  swamp  grass  or  pick  brush.  1 

Friday,  September  9th — Came  eight  and  a  half  miles.  Crossed  Sandy  L 
times;  came  over  corduroy  roads,  through  swamps,  over  rocks  and  hun  ; 
mocks,  and  the  worst  road  that  could  be  imagined  or  thought  of,  and  hav \j 
encamped  about  one  o’clock  in  a  little  opening  near  the  road.  The  men  hav 
driven  the  cattle  a  mile  off  from  the  road  to  try  and  find  grass  and  rest  thei 
till  morning.  We  hear  the  road  is  still  worse  ahead.  There  is  a  great  de; 
of  laurel  growing  here,  which  will  poison  the  stock  if  they  eat  it.  There  i  11 
no  end  to  the  wagons,  buggies,  yokes,  chains,  etc.,  that  are  lying  all  along  thin 
road.  Some  splendid  good  wagons  just  left  standing,  perhaps  with  the  owner  i 
names  on  them;  and  many  are  the  poor  horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows,  etc.,  tha 
are  lying  dead  in  these  mountains.  Afternoon — Slight  shower.  f, 

Saturday,  September  10th — Pleasant.  Noon — We  have  just  halted  in  a  littlj'l 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Big  Laurel  Hill  to  rest  ourselves  and  poor,  weary  catti  1 1 
an  hour  or  so.  We  dare  not  rest  long  in  these  mountains,  for  fear  of  a  stornin 
which  would  be  almost  certain  to  kill  all  of  our  stock,  although  the  poor  thing 
need  it  bad  enough,  after  what  they  have  gone  through  with  this  forenooij*  i 
It  would  be  useless  for  me  with  my  pencil  to  describe  the  awful  road  we  hav  : 
just  passed  over  (let  fancy  picture  a  train  of  wagons  and  cattle  passim ; 
through  a  crooked  chimney  and  we  have  Big  Laurel  Hill).  After  descending  > 
several  bad  hills,  one  called  Little  Laurel  Hill,  which  I  thought  is  as  bad  £ 
could  be,  but  in  realitv  it  was  nothing  to  this  last  one  called  Big  Laurel.  It  i 
something  more  than  half  mile  long,  very  rocky  all  the  way,  quite  steep,  wine 
ing,  sideling,  deep  down,  slippery  and  muddy,  made  so  by  a  spring  running  tnll 
entire  length  of  the  road,  and  this  road  is  cut  down  so  deep  that  at  times  the  cai 
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e  and  wagons  are  almost  out  of  sight,  with  no  room  for  the  drivers  except  on 
_ie  bank,  a  very  difficult  place  to  drive,  also  dangerous,  and  to  make  the  matter 
vorse,  there  was  a  slow  poking  train  ahead  of  us,  which  kept  stopping  everv 
ew  minutes  and  another  behind  us  which  kept  swearing  and  hurrying  our 
oiks  on,  and  there  they  all  were,  with  the  poor  cattle  all  on  the  strain 
molding  back  the  heavy  wagons  on  the  slippery  road.  The  men  and  boys  all 
ad  their  hands  full,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  myself  and  little  ones 
s  best  I  could,  there  being  no  path  or  road  except  the  one  where  the  teams 
raveled.  We  kept  as  near  the  road  as  we  could,  winding  round  the  fallen 
Lrnber  and  brush,  climbing  over  logs,  creeping  under  fallen  timber,  sometimes 
Lfting  and  carrying  Chat.  To  keep  from  smelling  the  carrion,  I,  as  others 
olding  my  nose.  (Must  quit,  as  all  hands  are  getting  ready  to  travel  again.) 
.vening  Came  10  miles  today.  Crossed  Sandy  River  once  and  have  camped 
y  it  about  dark.  Fed  the  stock  flour  and  cut  down  alders  for  them  to  browse 
n.  Nothing  else  for  them,  poor  things.  Kept  them  yoked  and  tied  all  night 
there  I  was  sick  all  night  and  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  wagon  in  the 
lorning). 


Sunday,  September  11th— Traveled  12  miles  today.  Crossed  Sandy  (or  Zig- 
ag)  River  once  and  have  encamped  close  to  a  spring  branch  and  drove  the 
attle  one-half  mile  from  the  road  to  feed  on  swamp  grass.  The  road  has  been 
very  little  better  today,  although  we  came  down  some  very  bad  hills  also 
irough  mud  holes. 


Monday  September  12th— Came  12  miles  today.  Crossed  Sandy  once 
scended  three  very  steep  hills,  passed  over  the  (they  call  it  here)  Devil’s 
ackbone.  We  also  passed  over  some  very  pretty  country  today.  We  stopped 
)  noon  at  a  very  beautiful  spot.  It  was  prairie  interspersed  with  strips 
l  pretty  fir  timber,  with  their  branches  sweeping  the  ground.  To  the  left 
F  us  was  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  clear  stream  of  water  meandering  through  it 
his  pretty  place  was  along  toward  the  end  of  the  old  fellow’s  backbone), 
assed  one  new  made  claim  this  evening,  and  have  encamped  near  a  small 
ream  of  water.  It  is  three  miles  to  the  first  farm. 

Tuesday,  September  13th— Ascended  three  steep,  muddy  hills  this  morning, 
rove  over  some  muddy,  miry  ground  and  through  mud  holes,  and  have  just 
alted  at  the  first  farm  to  noon  and  rest  awhile  and  buy  feed  for  the  stock 
aid  $1.50  per  hundred  for  hay.  Price  of  fresh  beef  16  and  18  cts.  per  pound, 
after  ditto,  1  dollar,  eggs  1  dollar  a  dozen,  onions  4  and  5  dollars  per  bushel, 
1  too  dear  for  poor  folks,  so  we  have  treated  ourselves  to  some  small  turnips 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  dozen.  Got  rested  and  are  now  ready  to  travel 
?ain.  Evening — Traveled  14  miles  today.  Crossed  Deep  Creek  and  have  en- 
imped  on  the  bank  of  it,  a  very  dull  looking  place;  grass  very  scarce.  We 
ay  not  call  ourselves  through,  they  say;  and  there  we  are  in  Oregon,  making 
lr  camp  in  an  ugly  bottom,  with  no  home,  except  our  wagons  and  tent.  It 
drizzling  and  the  weather  looks  dark  and  gloomy.  Here  old  man  Fuller 
ft  us  and  Wilson  Carl  remains. 


Wednesday,  September  14th — Still  in  camp.  Raining  and  quite  disagreeable. 

Thursday,  September  15th— Still  in  camp  and  still  raining.  I  was  sick 
1  night. 

Friday,  September  16th — Still  in  camp.  Rain  in  the  forenoon  and  clear 
the  afternoon.  Washed  some  this  forenoon. 

>  Saturday,  September  17th— In  camp  yet.  Still  raining.  Noon— It  has  cleared 
f  and  we  are  all  ready  for  a  start  again,  for  some  place  we  don’t  know 
here.  Evening — Came  6  miles  and  have  encamped  in  a  fence  corner  by  a 
r.  Lambert’s,  about  7  miles  from  Milwaukie.  Turn  our  stock  out  to  tolerably 
od  feed. 

A  few  days  later  my  eighth  child  was  born.  After  this  we  picked  up  and 
rried  across  the  Columbia  River,  utilizing  skiff,  canoes  and  flatboat  to  get 
ross,  taking  three  days  to  complete.  Here  husband  traded  two  yoke  of 
en  for  a  half  section  of  land  with  one-half  acre  planted  to  potatoes  and  a 
lall  log  cabin  and  lean-to  with  no  windows.  This  is  the  journey’s  end. 

(Finis) 
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Joel  Knight  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cuckfield  County  of  Sussex,  Englano 
April  5,  1808,  and  was  the  son  of  Simeon  and  Frances  Knight  of  that  place 
When  an  infant  he  was  removed  to  Madistone,  Kent,  his  mother’s  nativ 
town,  and  there  he  resided  until  1825,  when  he  emigrated  with  his  father  tl|( 
the  United  States,  landing  in  New  York,  November  7,  1825.  While  Mr.  Knighti  (I 
senior,  settled  in  Wayne  County,  Joel  went  to  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County 
in  the  same  State,  where  he  resided  till  April,  1831,  during  which  time  hr  1( 
learned  the  hatter’s  trade,  and  from  that  date  until  the  spring  of  1834,  mover , 
about  making  himself  acquainted  with  his  adopted  country  and  British  j 
America.  At  that  time  he  proceeded  to  Boston  and  commenced  the  study  o 
medicine,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  working  at  his  trade,  and  Septem  j 
her  18,  1834,  was  married  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  Adam  Stewart  of  that  city' 
Mr.  Knight  continued  his  medical  studies  in  Boston  until  March,  1837,  wherii0 
with  his  wife  and  five-month  child,  he  moved  to  Iowa,  then  forming  a  portion11 
of  Wisconsin,  and  there  resided  sixteen  years,  working  hard  to  rear  and  eduJ' 
cate  his  family.  Mr.  Knight  finding,  however,  the  long  and  severe  winters 
the  changeable  weather  and  prevailing  ailments  against  the  benefit  of  hi  } 
family’s  and  his  own  health,  determined  to  seek  a  more  genial  on  the  other  sid  , 
of  the  continent.  He  chose  Oregon,  then  almost  a  terra  incognita,  and  April  £  [ 
1853,  set  out  to  cross  the  plains.  On  September  13,  of  the  same  year  he  arriver,, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  on  the  18th,  ere  the  journey 
had  been  completed,  his  wife  added  another  to  the  number  of  his  family.  Oj» 
October  25,  1853,  Mr.  Knight  purchased  a  claim  in  Clark  County,  W.  T.,  anu 
there  he  died  May  20,  1867.  Dr.  Knight  represented  at  different  times  the  peo: 
pie  of  Clark  County  in  the  territorial  legislature,  and  in  that  capacity,  as  wel 
as  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  exhibited  an  integrity  of  purpose  and  conduct 
and  a  devotion  to  his  convictions  worthy  of  all  imitation.  He  left  behind  hire 
a  memory  yet  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  an  unspotted  character! 
well  maintained  by  his  children.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  had  nine  children,  viz.j 

Plutarch  Stewart  Knight  was  born  in  Massachusetts  October  21,  1836;  takei^ 
to  Lucas  County,  Iowa,  when  six  months  old. 

He  was  educated  at  Willamette  University;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  t 
the  bar  in  1863;  edited  the  Oregon  Statesman  in  1863-64;  he  was  pastor  of  th 
Congregational  Church  at  Oregon  City  the  two  years.  His  pastorate  of  thn 
Congregational  Church  at  Salem  began  in  1867  and  lasted  until  1885.  That  yeaij 
he  resigned  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Salem,  whicl* 
he  established  in  1870,  and  maintained  for  several  years.  Finally  it  was  taken* 
over  by  the  State,  and  is  now  known  as  the  “Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
After  his  connection  with  that  work  was  severed,  he  resumed  his  ministerial; 
work,  as  a  home  missionary,  and  organized  a  number  of  missionary  stations^ 
and  finally  one  of  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  Salem  developed  into  a  well 
organized  church  and  now  is  known  as  the  Knight  Memorial  Church.  He  died: 
in  Salem,  January  29,  1915. 

Seneca  Knight,  born  in  Iowa,  1838;  died,  1873.  Farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

Frances  Knight  (Mrs.  Nathan  Pearcy),  born  in  Iowa,  1840;  died  in  Portland' 
Oregon,  1925.  Teacher  and  home  maker. 

Jefferson  Knight,  born  in  Iowa,  1842;  drowned  in  the  Columbia  river  neai 
Knight  farm,  1867.  Farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

Lucy  Knight  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Wintler),  born  in  Iowa,  1845;  died  in  1877.  Home 
maker. 

Almira  Knight  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Patterson),  born  in  Iowa,  1848.  Home  maker. 

Chatfield  Knight,  born  in  Iowa,  1851.  Carpenter  and  horticulturist. 

Wilson  C.  Knight,  born  near  Troutdale,  Oregon,  October  1853;  died,  1886 
Fruit  grower. 

Adam  Knight,  born  in  Clark  County,  Washington  Territory,  in  1855;  died 
1928.  Trapper  and  carpenter. 
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SKETCH  OF  MRS.  SUSAN  P.  ANGELL,  A  PIONEER  OF  1852 

I  was  born  on  May  12,  1832,  at  Rome,  Herkimer  County,  New  York  anrl 
the  age  of  six  years,  in  1838,  in  company  with  my  parents,  two  brothers 
one  sister,  migrated  to  Iowa  by  means  of  a  “covered  wagon”  drawn  by 
rses.  My  parents  settled  near  Lowell,  in  the  latter  state,  where  I  conhnued 
reside  until  my  marriage  with  Thomas  Angell,  who  was  a  descendant  of 

isTne^the  fift°  ^ettled  ln  R,.lode  Ifland  with  Roger  Williams,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  fifty-four  associates  who  received  a  land  grant  from  Roger 
lliams,  which  later  became  the  town-site  of  Providence.  ” 

[HP^nrt¥rdiS?°lery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849,  Mr.  Angell  went  from 

fund  C aire  °Hori/  * Fo r 3 ma n *  30  “'‘m’"’  and  ?  year  later  returned  to  Iowa 
nma  upe  Horn,  tor  many  years  Mr.  Angell  had  been  a  sufferer  from 

hma,  but  found  his  health  so  benefited  in  the  western  climate  that  he  de 
jed  to  return  with  his  family  to  the  West!  weslern  climate  that  he  de- 

Consequently,  on  March  17,  1852,  my  husband  and  I  in  company  with  o„r 
Itlher  *RS  0ld  b?byvglrl  (n°w  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Campbell  of  The  Dalles)  and  my 
.ther,  Benjamin  Yeomans,  joined  a  train  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more 

Leyawoss  toe  plains  StrUCk  0U‘  fr°m  NeW  London’  Iowa>  011  the  lon« 

fLrttei^alS  far  maklng  the  journey  comfortable  for  myself  and  baby;  and 
r  \ar^ff  c9Ycred  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  and  driven  by  a  “hired  man  ”  We 
o  toolt  with  us  some  milch  cows,  which  furnished  milk  for  the  party,  and 
OC(?"ly  used  as  substitutes  for  the  oxen  when  they  would 
ome  incapacitated  for  any  reason.  We  discovered  that  the  milk  placed  in 
ontainer  and  carried  in  the  wagons  would  become  churned  into  butter  bv 

“fl'S'ir"  °™  *'  -  to  lbS  me.S 

WonSinoh  us  sufficient  food  to  supply  our  wants  during  the  entire  jour- 
hoU  ^  gi0frthe  0,rdlnary  substantial  food  of  the  pioneer.  I  recall  that 

fefh,  °'  "°"r-  h*"“  “eon,  s»„r. 

l.jve  were  able  to  do  so,  we  renewed  our  journey. 

:j3ur  train  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  train  leaving  for  the 
I  Sprm?’  a.nd  we  were  the  second  to  arrive  at  our  destination, 

I'Jig  preceded  by  one  train  drawn  by  horses,  which  had  passed  us  enroute. 

At  nightfall,  our  covered  wagons  would  be  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  circle 

'cirefp^tW  C  G! 'iH11^  Kthe  circle,  and  with  the  camps  made  within 

b  circle,  so  that  we  would  thus  be  afforded  protection  from  Indians  and  wild 


ur  own  individual  tent  was  put  up  with  a  stove  at  the  opening,  so  as  to 
hi+oH6  temperature  for  our  baby  girl,  who  slept  in  the  cradle  inside 

b (i tent.  Our  large  grub  box  served  as  a  container  for  the  food  during  the 
i  and  as  a  table  in  camp  at  night.  I  prepared  the  meals  for  our  family  circle 
n  took  turns  in  driving  the  mule  team  during  the  day. 

i  he  party  upon  leaving  New  London,  was  organized  by  the  election  of  a 
anain  who  was  in  charge  of  the  train.  The  captain  would  proceed  ahead  of 
tijiltrain  toward  nightfall  and  select  a  suitable  camping  place  where  water 
u  grass  were  available  for  camp  purposes. 

he  year  of  our  journey,  1852,  was  one  long  remembered  by  reason  of  the 
existent  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  infested  the  plains.  By  reason  of  the 
l  J however  that  we  left  ahead  of  all  other  trains,  we  escaped  this  epidemic. 
v  had  very  htt1?,  sickness  during  the  journey  and  only  two  fatalities  in  our 
ra— one,  a  small  boy  who  became  entangled  in  a  rope  which  was  attached 
i  horse  and  was  dragged  to  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  Fort  Kearny  The 
tJ  r  was  a  young  man  who  had  shot  a  bear  at  Bear  River,  and  attempted  to 
W:1  acr?£s  the  stream  to  secure  its  carcass,  but  was  overcome  by  the  swift 
itilent.  (This  stream  enters  Salt  Lake.)  His  body  was  never  recovered. 
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We  had  what  almost  proved  to  be  a  serious  experience.  We  were  crossiii 
a  stream  by  a  ferry  boat,  when  the  boat  became  dislodged  from  its  moorim 
and  was  carried  down  the  stream,  laden  with  its  covered  wagons  and  its  oxc 
Fortunately,  however,  it  was  intercepted  on  its  journey  down  the  stream  aa 
its  occupants  and  freight  safely  removed. 

One  birth  took  place  in  our  party  when  the  train  had  reached  La  Gran* 
Oregon.  We  stopped  over  the  day  and  then  proceeded  on  our  journey.  T 
child  was  named  La  Grande,  after  the  place  of  her  birth.  La  Grande,  at  tit 
time,  consisted  of  an  Indian  village,  and  as  far  as  I  recall,  there  were  no  whi 
persons  there. 

Upon  arriving  at  The  Dalles,  we  proceeded  to  cross  the  Cascade  Mountaii 
upon  what  later  became  the  Barlow  Road,  and  reached  the  foothills  on  tlf 
western  slope  of  the  Cascades  on  August  10,  1852.  We  traveled  down  as  ft: 1 
as  Lebanon,  where  we  settled  on  a  farm.  Most  of  the  members  of  our  pan  j 
settled  in  and  about  Salem. 

In  1861  we  moved  to  The  Dalles,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  I  have  since  i 
sided  until  March,  1924,  when  I  moved  to  Portland. 


As  I  look  back  over  the  93  years  of  my  life,  in  so  far  as  my  memory  ser\h 
me,  and  particularly  of  the  events  of  the  journey  across  the  plains  by  “cd<  < 
ered  wagon,”  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  change  that  time  has  wrou; 
in  the  manner  and  mode  of  living  and  transportation.  In  the  raw  March  c 
of  1852,  when  we  left  our  homes  in  New  London*,  we  thought  we  were  es 
cially  well  equipped  for  the  trip  across  the  unknown  land  separating  us  fr 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and  indeed  we  were,  measured  by  the  development  of  tra 
portation  as  it  existed  at  that  time,  for  we  were  able  to  successfully  transpo 
ourselves  and  equipment  across  this  perilous  territory  without  mishap,  an 
ahead  of  all  other  trains  but  one;  but  measured  by  the  standards  of  today,  oj: 
ox-drawn  wagons  would  be  of  little  avail.  However,  we  were  contented  wi 
our  lot  and  with  an  abiding  faith  in  God  who  always  shapes  our  destiniu 
ever  kept  our  eyes  toward  the  land  which  to  us  was  to  be  our  opportunii 
and  with  our  advantages,  such  as  they  were,  we  were  able  to  bring  success 
our  journey. 

As  in  memory  I  re-live  the  past,  I  am  reminded  of  ray  long  journey  throuja 
life,  not  unlike  the  journey  across  the  plains — for  life  itself  is  but  a  grej 
adventure.  I  am  grateful  to  my  Creator  for  the  generous  addition  to  the  “thr 
score  years  and  ten”  he  has  granted  to  me,  but  cannot  but  be  mindful  of  t 
fact  that  all  of  my  contemporaries,  my  relatives  and  friends  of  those  “oth 
days,”  when  this  Great  West  was  in  the  making,  have  one  by  one  been  call 
over  the  Great  Divide,  and  I  sit  alone  in  the  twilight  of  life.  I  am  glad  to  ha 
lived  amid  the  stirring  scenes  during  the  formative  period  of  the  pionei 
lands,  and  to  have  been  permitted  to  remain  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  achiev 
ments  of  this  age  of  invention  and  of  science.  I  have  seen  the  ox-team  depart  a] 
the  express  train,  the  automobile  and  the  airship  take  its  place.  The  talk 
dip  of  my  childhood  is  gone  and  the  electric  light  is  substituted.  In  place 
the  Pony  Express  we  now  have  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio.  Time  h 
indeed,  wrought  wonder  in  the  mechanics  of  life;  but  without  discounti 
the  value  of  all  of  these  to  the  human  race,  I  am  mindful  that  the  potency 
the  homely  virtues  and  moral  principles  of  our  Fathers  and  our  Fathei 
Fathers,  alone  remain  unchanged.  Friendship,  truth,  honesty,  loyalty,  reve 
ence  for  God,  Mother  Love, — these  are  the  eternal  verities,  and  these  rema; 
unchanged,  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  When  we  lose  our  grip  on  the 
the  fabric  of  our  existence  as  a  Nation  will  disintegrate  as  a  garment  cc 
rupted  by  moths. 

I  leave  to  my  loved  ones  no  heritage  that  may  be  inventoried  and  appraise, 
but  pray  I  may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  leaving  to  them  this  admomti  ' 
impressed  upon  me  by  my  observations  of  Life: 

“Forget  not  the  homely  virtues  taught  at  Mother’s  knee.  Keep 
faith  of  your  Fathers  and  live  honestly  before  man  and  God, 
and  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.” 


New  London,  Harney  County,  Iowa. 
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CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  TO  OREGON  IN  1846 
By  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady 

(Reported  by  Fred  Lockley,  and  Published  in  The  Oregon  Journal) 

Mrs  Lucy  A  Deady  widow  of  Judge  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Oregon’s  eminent 
urist,  lived  at  Alexandra  Court,  here  in  Portland.  I  spent  an  afternoon  with 

^Or?gon,yasefonows^nd  Sh®  t0M  mG  °f  heF  girlhood  days  in  Missouri  and 

“My  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Ann  Henderson,”  said  Mrs.  Deady.  “I  was  born 
Clinton  County,  Missouri,  February  26,  1835.  My  father,  Robert  Henderson 
^as  born  in  Greene  County,  Tennessee,  February  14,  1809.  He  went  to  Ken- 
icky  in  1831  and  three  years  later  he  moved  to  Missouri.  My  mother  whose 
l,andr^nnam^tiT?L  R£0d.a  Holman’  yas  a  daughter  of  John  Holman,  who  came 
L91 0% VIth  ^enrSt  Y+agon  trai?  ?°  hVng  wa§°ns  to  Oregon.  This  was  in 
S43,  and  Peter  H.  Burnett  was  captain  of  the  wagon  train  for  a  while  later 
eing  succeeded  by  Captain  William  Martin. 

i  P?ter  Burnett’  father  was  a  very  obliging  man,  and  when  a  friend 

£edhm  to  go  on  a  note  as  security  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  him;  so  he 
gned.  His  friend  could  not  pay  the  note;  neither  could  father,  but  father 
aipr??erty’  W?ll^his  nei§hbor  didn’t;  so  they  took  father’s  property  for  the 
rbt  My  parents  had  sent  me  to  Mrs.  Ordway’s  school  for  young  ladies  at 
iberty,  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1845.  This  school  was  called  Clay  Academy, 
dien  father  lost  his  farm  he  decided  to  go  where  he  could  have  all  the  land 
l  wanted  for  the  taking,  so  he  visited  a  young  lawyer,  Peter  H.  Burnett  who 
Ivised  him  to  go  to  Oregon,  as  he  himself  was  planning  to  go  the  next  spring 
knew  nothmg  of  tins  until  father  had  decided  to  go.  Then  he  came  for  me 
id  took  me  out  of  school,  to  my  deep  regret,  for  I  was  a  very  sociable  little 
rl  and  there  were  some  very  pleasant  girls  of  my  age  at  Mrs.  Ordway’s  school. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846  the  emigrants  began  assembling  at  St.  Joe, 
wa  Point,  Council  Bluffs,  Weston,  Elizabethtown  and  Independence.  About 
•0  wagons  started  for  Oregon  that  spring,  of  which  about  300  were  bound 
r  Oregon,  while  the  others  were  going  to  California.  While  most  of  the 
nigmnts  were  going  to  Oregon  to  secure  free  land,  vet  there  was  a  strong 
ditical  feeling,  and  some  of  the  men  had  painted  different  mottoes  on  their 
nvas  wagon  sheets,  such  as  ‘54-40— All  or  None.’ 

“I  was  11  years  old  when  we  crossed  the  plains  in  1846,  so  my  memories  of 
e  trip  are  very  vivid.  I  remember  how  filled  with  terror  I  was  when  we 
perienced  the  violent  thunder  storms  with  the  torrential  rains  that  occurred 
the  Platte  country.  Our  oxen  would  try  to  stampede,  our  tents  would  be 
Dwn  down,  and  everybody  and  everything  would  be  soaked  with  the  driving 
ms.  I  remember  with  what  terror  I  saw  the  Indians  come  out  from  Fort 
ramie,  they  looked  so  naked  and  so  wild.  The  men  got  out  their  guns,  but 
the  Indians  wanted  was  to  see  us  and  see  if  we  would  give  them  anything 
fther  was  baking  some  bread  when  some  of  these  savage  looking  Indians 
me  into  our  camp.  While  she  looked  up  to  watch  them  one  of  them  came 
ar  the  fire.  When  mother  looked  back  to  see  how  her  bread  was  coming 
mg  the  bread  was  gone.  The  Indian  had  stolen  the  hot  bread.  Mother  hoped 
Bat  it  had  burned  him  well,  but  if  it  did  he  made  no  sign.  While  we  were 
L'  'pping  at  Fort  Laramie  the  Indians  gave  a  war  dance.  I  was  scared  nearly 
1  death.  They  were  nearly  naked,  and  all  painted,  and  they  jumped  and 
J  led  and  brandished  their  tomahawks  while  the  fire  around  which  they 
idpced  lit  up  their  savage  faces.  There  was  one  young  squaw  who  was 
ljilly  pretty.  She  had  a  shirt  and  skirt  of  beautifully  beaded  and  nicely 
t  Lned  buckskin.  It  looked  very  pretty,  but  I  was  afraid  of  Indians,  so  I 
c  In’t  go  very  close  to  her. 

“We  went  as  far  south  as  the  Humboldt  River,  from  which  place  we  worked 
ilhward  to  Antelope  Springs,  Rabbit  Hole  Springs  and  across  the  Black 
ck  desert.  While  on  our  way  to  the  pass  across  the  Cascades  we  had  to 
(i*ss  a  desert  that  took  two  days’  and  one  night’s  travel.  There  was  no 
''ter  at  all,  so  we  filled  every  keg  and  dish  with  water  so  the  cattle  should 
v  re  water  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  had  no  grain  or  hay  for  the  cattle,  so 
ther  baked  up  a  lot  of  bread  to  feed  them.  When  we  had  finally  crossed 
desert  the  cattle  smelled  water,  and  we  couldn’t  stop  them.  They  ran  as 
d  as  they  could  go,  our  wagon  bouncing  along  and  nearly  bouncing  us  out. 
litre  were  three  boiling  springs  and  one  ice-cold  spring. 
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“I  shall  never  forget  that  camp.  Mother  had  brought  some  medicine  alora 
She  hung  the  bag  containing  the  medicine  from  a  nail  on  the  sideboard  of  til  h 
wagon.  My  playmate,  the  Currier  girl,  who  was  of  my  own  age,  and  I  dill  i| 
covered  the  bag,  and  so  I  decided  to  taste  the  medicine.  I  put  a  little  on  nt  it 
tongue,  but  it  didn’t  taste  good,  so  I  took  no  more.  The  Currier  girl  tasted 
made  a  wry  face,  and  handed  the  bottle  back.  My  little  sister,  Salita  Jam  n 
wanted  to  taste  it,  but  I  told  her  she  couldn’t  have  it.  She  didn’t  say  anythin 
but  as  soon  as  we  had  gone  she  got  the  bottle  and  drank  it  all.  Presently  si  r, 
came  to  the  campfire  where  mother  was  cooking  supper  and  said  she  f< 
awfully  sleepy.  Mother  told  her  to  run  away  and  not  bother  her,  so  she  we: 
to  where  the  beds  were  spread  and  lay  down.  When  mother  called  her  fjf 
supper  she  didn’t  come.  Mother  saw  she  was  asleep,  so  didn’t  disturb  h( 
When  mother  tried  to  awake  her  later  she  couldn’t  arouse  her.  Lettie  h;n 
drunk  the  whole  bottle  of  laudanum.  It  was  too  late  to  save  her  life.  Befo 
we  had  started  father  had  made  some  boards  of  black  walnut  that  fitted  alon 
the  side  of  the  wagon.  They  were  grooved  so  they  would  fit  together,  and  \ 
used  them  for  a  table  all  the  way  across  the  plains.  Father  took  these  wi 
nut  boards  and  made  a  coffin  for  Salita  and  we  buried  her  there  by  the  roa 
side  in  the  desert. 

“You  have  no  idea,”  said  Mrs.  Deady,  “of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
the  minds  of  the  emigrants  as  to  which  was  the  best  route  to  take.  The 
were  so  many  people  who  claimed  to  know  all  about  it  that  gave  such  co 
tradictory  reports  that  the  emigrants  did  not  know  whom  to  believe.  A  go( 
many  of  ‘the  emigrants  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Califo:  ( 
nia,  while  others,  meeting  California  boosters  at  Fort  Laramie  or  Fort  Bridge  r 
changed  their  original  plans  and  took  the  California  trail  in  place  of  going  < 
to  the  Willamette  Valley.  Some  of  the  emigrants  disposed  of  their  wagons 
Fort  Laramie  and  started  for  California  with  pack  horses.  L.  W.  Hastings  h 
come  up  from  California  to  persuade  the  emigrants  bound  for  Oregon  to 
to  California,  to  Sutter’s  Fort.  All  sorts  of  reports  were  circulated.  Some  sa 
you  had  to  buy  the  land  in  California  while  in  Oregon  it  was  free.  Othe 
said  Oregon  was  the  best  climate,  but  it  was  much  easier  to  go  to  Caliform 
Some  advised  us  to  take  the  short  cut  across  the  45-mile  desert,  avoidn 
goins  to  Fort  Bridger.  Hastings  told  the  emigrants  that  he  could  lead  the 
bv  the  Fremont  cut-off,  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  save  many  miles  of  travc 
Many  of  the  emigrants  lost  most  of  their  oxen.  I  don’t  know  whether  tl 
Pawnee  or  Dakota  Indians  stole  them  or  whether  they  got  homesick  for  Mi 
souri  and  started  on  the  back  track;  but  in  any  event,  many  of  the  emigran 
had  to  abandon  in  large  part  their  loads  and  get  along  with  one  yoke  of  oxt 
in  place  of  two  or  three.  We  had  six  heifers,  which  father  yoked  up  in  pla 
of  our  lost  oxen,  and  they  brought  us  through  to  Oregon. 
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‘At  Fort  Hall  we  were  met  by  Jesse  Applegate,  Moses  Harris,  David  Go 
and  John  Owens,  who  told  us  of  an  easier  road  to  the  Willamette  Valley  thf 


the  one  by  way  of  The  Dalles.  It  was  called  the  Southern  route,  and  had  bee 
laid  out  by  a  party  of  settlers  from  Polk  County — Levi  Scott,  Benjam' 


Burch,  the  Applegates  and  some  others.  The  Donner  party  traveled  with  tl 
party  in  which  J.  Quinn  Thornton  was  traveling.  They  had  72  wagons.  1 
Fort  Bridger  Hastings  persuaded  about  80  of  them  to  go  to  California  by  wi 
of  Weber  Canyon,  to  the  Humboldt  Valley.  The  others  kept  on  to  Fort  Ha] 
The  Donners  were  delayed  in  the  Sierras  and  snowed  in,  and  finally  ran  oi 
of  food  and  resorted  to  cannibalism,  few  of  them  living  to  get  to  Sutter’s  For 
Nearly  100  wagons  followed  Jesse  Applegate  and  his  party  for  the  Souther 
cutoff.  Levi  Scott  and  David  Goff  acted  as  our  guides,  while  Jesse  Applegal 
and  the  others,  with  a  lot  of  the  unmarried  men  among  the  emigrants,  wei 
ahead  to  fix  up  the  road  so  we  could  travel  on  it 

“Three  days  after  my  little  sister  Lettie  drank  the  laudanum  and  died  \v 
stopped  for  a  few  hours,  and  my  sister  Olivia  was  born.  We  were  so  late  th 
the  men  of  the  party  decided  we  could  not  tarry  a  day;  so  we  had  to  press  o 
The  going  was  terribly  rough.  We  were  the  first  party  to  take  the  Souther 
cut-off,  and  there  was  no  road.  The  men  walked  beside  the  wagons  and  trie 
to  ease  the  wheels  down  into  the  rough  places,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was 
very  rough  ride  for  my  mother  and  her  new  born  babe. 
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Some  weeks  later  we  camped  in  the  rain  on  the  present  site  of  Ashland.  I 
ial1  never  forget  this  camp,  for  the  wood  was  wet  and  I  stood  around  shiver¬ 
’s  whde  was  trying  to  make  a  fire  with  flint  and  steel.  Many  years 

1  had  married  Judge  Deady,  Jesse  Applegate  showed  me  a  big  tree 
Ashland  and  said  That  is  the  tree  you  camped  under  in  the  fall  of  1846 
h  your  way  to  the  Willamette  Valley.’ 

‘‘One  of  the  emigrants  in  our  party  was  named  Crowley.  He  had  lost  sev- 
'al  members  of  his  family  by  death  while  crossing  the  plains,  and  at  one  of 
ir  camps  another  member  of  the  family,  a  daughter,  Martha  Leland  Crowley 
ed.  Theodore  Prater  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Challinor  and  some  others  from  our 
agon  train  helped  bury  her.  They  buried  her  beneath  a  big  pine  tree  on  the 
inks  of  a  small  stream  which  they  christened  Grave  Creek,  and  which  still 
iars  that  name.  The  oxen  were  corralled  over  her  grave  so  the  Indians 
ould  not  dig  her  up  to  get  her  clothing.  Colonel  Nesmith  saw  the  grave  in 
,4°jani?  saidrr^  had  keen  °Pened  that  a  number  of  human  bones  were  scat- 
red  about.  The  bones  were  reinterred  and  the  grave  again  filled  in.  Mrs 
'owley,  the  girl’s  mother,  later  married  a  Mr.  Fulkerson  of  Polk  County  My 
isband.  Judge  Deady,  used  often  to  stop  at  the  Bates  stage  station,  on  Grave 
'eek,  near  where  Miss  Crowley  was  buried.  It  was  called  the  Bates  House 
it  was  later  renamed  the  Grave  Creek  Tavern.  In  1854  the  territorial  legisla- 
re  changed  the  name  of  Grave  Creek  to  Leland  Creek  and  the  hotel’s  name 
as  changed  to  the  Leland  House.  I  forgot  to  say  that  in  crossing  the 
"earn  near  what  was  later  called  Linkville,  now  Klamath  Falls,  we  crossed 
e  river  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  ran  clear  across  the  stream.  It  was  called 
one  Bridge. 

“In  coming  north  from  the  Rogue  River  country  we  followed  the  bed  of 
>w  Creek.  It  took  us  five  days  to  make  nine  miles.  I  have  never,  before  or 
ice,  seen  such  rough  going.  The  cattle  could  hardly  keep  their  feet  on  ac- 
unt  of  the  smooth  water-worn  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the 
igons  would  occasionally  tip  over.  It  was  getting  so  late  that  at  a  meeting 
the  men  of  the  wagon  train  it  was  decided  to  throw  away  every  bit  of  sur¬ 
as  weight  so  that  better  speed  could  be  made,  and  so  that  the  others  should 
t  have  to  wait  for  some  one  overladen  wagon.  One  man  had  brought  two 
/es  of  bees  clear  across  the  plains  and  hated  to  give  them  up,  but  the  men 
the  train  decided  he  Could  get  along  without  them;  so  they  were  left 
aaan  named  Smith  had  a  wooden  rolling  pin  that  it  was  decided  was  useless 
d  must  be  abandoned.  I  shall  never  forget  how  that  big  man  stood  there 
th  tears  streaming  down  his  face  as  he  said,  “Do  I  have  to  throw  this  away? 
was  my  mother’s.  I  remember  she  always  used  it  to  roll  out  her  biscuits, 
J  thev  were  awful  good  biscuit.”  He  had  to  leave  it,  and  they  christened 
n  ‘Rolling  Pin’  Smith,  a  name  he  carried  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  terrible  time  we  had  coming  through  Cow 
ftek  Canyon,  just  read  J.  Quinn  Thornton’s  book,  “Oregon  and  California.” 

published  it  in  1849,  and  it  tells  all  about  our  trip.  Mr.  Thornton  was  a 
Ifyer,  a  sort  of  dreamer,  not  very  well,  very  irritable  and  peevish.  I  lived 
h  them  later,  when  I  was  going  to  school  at  Oregon  City,  so  I  learned 
at  a  peculiar  man  he  was.  He  was  the  type  of  man  that  always  blames 
leone  else  for  misfortunes  he  himself  has  caused.  I  remember  one  morn- 
he  came  down  and  after  breakfast  he  started  to  get  up  without  the  usual 
ily  prayers.  His  wife  said,  ‘Are  you  not  going  to  conduct  family  worship?’ 
said,  ‘No,  I  don’t  feel  like  praying.  You  aggravate  me  so  that  I  am  in  no 
od  for  praying.’  ” 

‘After  great  hardships  and  discomfort  we  finally  made  our  way  through 
v  Creek  Canyon,”  said  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady.  “We  came  on  northward, 
ing  very  hard  going,  as  it  was  late  in  the  year  and  the  winter  rains  had 
ted.  We  had  been  eight  months  on  the  road,  instead  of  five,  so  we  were  out 
ood  and  our  cattle  were  nearly  worn  out.  We  crossed  the  river  near  the 
ent  site  of  Roseburg  by  tying  two  canoes  together  and  putting  the  wagons  on 
1  tn  and  ferrying  them  over.  We  had  obtained  some  fresh  meat  from  some 
pers,  and  a  day  later  my  mother’s  brother,  Mr.  John  Holman,  met  us.  He  had 
'd  of  our  plight,  so  he  came  with  food  and  horses  to  get  us.  We  left  the 
^jons,  and  with  mother  on  one  horse  holding  her  6-weeks-old  baby  in  her  lap, 

Jl  with  one  of  the  little  children  sitting  behind  her,  and  with  the  rest  of  us 
g  behind  the  different  men,  we  started  north.  I  rode  behind  my  uncle,  Mr. 
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Holman.  Two  of  the  children  rode  with  our  cousin,  one  in  front  of  his  sadd 
and  one  back  of  it.  One  family  of  our  party  had  thrown  away  almost  everythin 
and  had  finally  reduced  their  treasured  possessions  to  one  trunk.  This  trail 
came  off  the  horse  while  fording  a  river  and  was  swept  from  sight  and  new 
recovered.  I  think  it  was  lost  in  crossing  the  Long  Tom,  though  it  might  haia 
been  lost  in  the  river  near  the  present  site  of  Corvallis.  At  Avery’s  place,  no 
called  Corvallis,  we  stayed  all  night  in  a  log  cabin.  Mother  and  we  children  slei 
on  the  floor,  as  also  did  some  men  who  were  staying  in  the  cabin.  I  shall  nev 
forget  that  night.  Some  Indians  were  camped  near  by,  and  they  had  lost  o» 
of  their  number,  so  they  moaned  and  groaned  and  chanted  all  night,  moun 
ing  for  their  dead. 

“We  went  with  my  uncle  to  what  is  now  called  Broadmead,  where  v 
stayed  with  an  uncle,  who  had  come  here  the  year  before,  in  1845.  We  reachili 
his  cabin  December  17,  1846,  and  stayed  there  two  weeks.  Father,  who  ha 
come  on  with  the  wagon,  did  not  get  there  until  Christmas  day.  After  a  wet 
or  so  we  moved  into  a  cabin  owned  by  Henry  Hyde.  His  wife  was  my  moth 
er’s  sister.  We  spent  the  winter  there.  There  was  no  floor  in  the  cabin 
just  earth.  There  was  a  big  fireplace.  There  was  but  one  room.  There  wk 
a  big  chest  and  mother  filled  this  nearly  full  of  clothing,  and  Betty  and 
slept  in  that.  There  were  five  of  us  children,  so  father  fixed  up  some  shah! 
downs  for  beds.  We  lived  on  boiled  wheat  and  boiled  peas  that  winter.  M 
mother  got  sick,  so  my  Aunt  Susan  came  to  live  with  us  and  take  care 
her.  When  mother  got  well  Aunt  Susan  went  to  visit  the  Humphreys 
Dallas.  I  begged  to  go  along;  so  she  took  me.  She  told  me  that  General  Gillia 
lived  there  and  that  he  had  a  little  girl  about  my  age.  I  thought  a  generr 
would  be  all  covered  with  medals  and  have  a  fine  uniform  and  that  his  daugj, 
ter  would  be  dressed  in  silk  and  lace;  so  I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  there., 
was  so  disappointed  that  I  cried  when  I  saw  General  Gilliam  and  his  daughtt 
I  saw  her  first.  She  had  an  old  dress  on  and  was  wearing  moccasins.  In  pla 
of  wearing  a  wonderful  uniform  and  having  a  sword,  General  Gilliam  look;; 
as  poor  as  the  rest  of  us  and  was  just  an  ordinary  man;  so  I  thought  I  h;ii 
been  badly  defrauded. 

“My  mother’s  father,  John  Holman,  had  come  to  Oregon  in  1843  and  was  11 
ing  at  Forest  Grove.  His  youngest  daughter  was  about  my  age,  11.  Inthespri  i 
of  1847  I  went  to  stay  at  their  home.  Rev.  Harvey  Clark,  who  had  come  froi> 
Vermont  in  1841  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  had  settled  at  Forest  Grov 
as  had  a  man  named  Littlejohn.  Grandma  Brown  was  running  a  little  schon 
in  a  log  school  house,  which  later  became  Tualatin  Academy  through  the  he* 
of  Rev.  Harvey  Clark  and  others.  I  was  there  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1847. 

“In  1848  father  built  a  log  cabin  on  his  donation  land  claim,  and  short 
thereafter  news  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  California  spread  like  wildfi 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley.  A  good  many  people,  including  our  ol 
time  friend,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  went  to  California  that  fall — 1848.  In  18* 
Mr  Burnett  was  elected  the  first  American  governor  of  California.  Fath 
waited  until  February,  1849,  when  he  went  to  Portland  and  shipped  aboard 
small  sailing  boat  bound  for  California.  Mother  said  that  was  the  saddest  d;! 
of  her  life,  as  she  never  expected  to  see  father  again,  and  she  would  be  le 
a  widow  with  a  brood  of  fatherless  children.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  fath 
go  for  we  were  poor  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  school,  and  he  told  me  that  if  J 
had  good  luck  he  would  see  that  I  went  to  school.  In  those  days  there  were  i 
free  schools.  The  last  thing  father  said  to  me  was,  ‘Be  a  good  girl,  Lucy,  ai 
if  I  make  any  money  you  shall  go  to  school.’  Father  came  back  that  fall  wi 
quite  a  little  money,  so  Betty  and  I  were  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  Quinn  Thorntor 
school  at  Oregon  City.  In  those  days  Oregon  City  was  the  capital  of  the  prr 
visional  government.  When  Burnett  resigned  as  supreme  judge  Governs 
Abernethy  appointed  J.  Quinn  Thornton  to  the  vacant  judgeship.  That  was 
February,  1847.  In  the  fall  of  1847  the  settlers  prepared  a  petition  to  congre 
which  was  mailed  on  the  bark  Whiton,  but  Governor  Abernethy  decided 
send  J.  Quinn  Thornton  to  present  the  petition,  so  he  sailed  on  the  White 
in  October,  1847,  for  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  Panama,  Boston  and  Was* 
ington.  At  San  Jose  he  went  aboard  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Port 
mouth  and  sailed  for  Boston.  When  he  returned  in  1848  he  brought  with  hn 
some  oil  lamps,  some  fine  furniture  and  a  lot  of  dresses  for  his  wife. 
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l  Ri^  here  *s  a  S°°.d  Place  to  tell  an  interesting  bit  of  Oregon  history  _ 
inneetion  with  the  mission  of  J.  Quinn  Thornton.  He  went  aboard  the  bark 
hiton  secretly,  for  fear  the  provisional  legislature  would  take  steps  to  pre- 
pnt  departure,  for  he  was  unpopular;  and  when  it  was  learned  that  he  had 
?en  appointed  as  a  delegate  from  Oregon  to  the  government  at  Washington, 
plonei  Nesmith  introduced  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  appointment 
Thornton  to  any  office  in  the  Oregon  Country.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
at  was  later  reconsidered.  This  vote  was  a  tie.  The  speaker  voted  against 
so  it  was  lost.  There  was  no  money  available  to  pay  Thornton’s  expenses, 
a  well-to-do  merchant,  Noyes  Smith,  lent  him  enough  flour  to  help  defray 
s  expenses.  Thornton  sold  this  at  San  Francisco  and  was  thus  able  to  make 
e  trip.  Noyes  Smith  whose  real  name  was  Egbert  Olcott,  had  been  a  trusted 
ficer  in  a  bank  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  had  disappeared  with  a  large  amount 
the  bank  s  money.  He  went  all  over  the  world  and  finally  turned  up  in 
'egon,  broke.  He  landed  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  prospered,  and  soon  was 
well-to-do  merchant.  A  United  States  army  officer  recognized  him  and  ex- 
»sed  his  record.  He  took  to  drink  and  lost  his  fortune,  and  when  he  eventu- 
ly  was  pardoned  he  went  back  to  Albany,  where  he  died  not  long  after. 

J.  Quinn  Thornton  was  a  strange  mixture  of  ability  and  over-weening  con¬ 
it.  He  was  ready  to  claim  credit  for  everything  in  sight,  just  as  he  claimed 
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dng^  Oregon  the  16th  and  36th  sections  of  each  township  for  school  pur¬ 
ses.  The  section  for  which  claimed  credit  was  originally  number  section 
,  and  was  a  part  of  the  Douglas  bill,  prepared  long  before  Thornton  was 
hand,  or  before  he  knew  anything  about  it.  It  read  that  “when  the  lands 
said  territory  shall  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of 
^  o?^ed  States  Preparatory  to  bringing  the  same  into  market,  sections  16 
d  36  in  each  township  in  said  territory  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
served  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools  in  said  territory  and  in 
-  states  and  territories  to  be  erected  out  of  the  same.”  Probably  Thornton 
d  claim  to  being  the  author  of  the  bill  to  make  the  people  of  Oregon  more 
signed  to  his  unauthorized  appointment  as  delegate  from  Oregon.  Thornton 
is  born  August  24,  1810,  in  Virginia.  He  opened  a  law  office  at  Palmyra, 
).,  in  1835,  and  the  following  year  became  editor  of  a  paper.  In  1838  he 
frned  a  widow,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Logue,  of  Hannibal,  Mo.  In  1841  they  moved 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  in  1846,  his  health  being  very  poor,  they  moved  to  Oregon. 

When  my  father,  Robert  Henderson,  returned  from  the  California  gold 
[gings  in  the  fall  of  1849,”  said  Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady  of  Portland,  “he 
'anged  for  my  sister  Betty  and  I  to  go  to  Mrs.  J.  Quinn  Thornton’s  school 
Oregon  City.  Mr.  Thornton  wanted  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  promi- 
it  and  influential  people  in  Oregon,  so  he  used  to  give  dinners  at  his  home 
t  only  to  the  influential  people  residing  at  Oregon  City,  but  also  to  any 
pially  or  politically  prominent  person  who  visited  Oregon  City.  Thus  we 
t  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Oregon’s  early  territorial  days.  Among  the 
lhood  acquaintances  I  remember  best  when  I  was  a  student  at  Mrs.  Thorn- 
i’s  school  in  1849,  were  Miss  Abernethy,  a  daughter  of  Governor  George 
ernethy,  and  who  later  married  Captain  (later  General)  Henry  C.  Hodges 
the  United  States  army,  and  Miss  Mary  Holmes,  whose  father  was  the  first 
snff  of  the  county.  These  girls  were  schoolmates  of  mine.  Then  there  was  a 
[S  Leslie,  whose  father.  Rev.  David  Leslie,  was  a  Methodist  missionary.  We 

fn  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb,  grandparents  of  E.  C.  Cornell  of  Portland,  and 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Buck  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Campbell,  their  daughter,  and 
lonel  and  Mrs.  James  Taylor. 


“Speaking  of  Mrs.  Campbell  reminds  me  of  an  odd  incident.  One  night 
rten  Mrs.  W.  W.  Buck,  Mrs.  Campbell’s  mother,  was  staying  at  our  home,  my 
ttther  was  hurrying  around  to  make  her  various  guests  comfortable.  The  men 
If  been  taken  care  of,  and  mother  was  arranging  extra  beds  for  the  others, 
Jp.n  she  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  T  wonder  if  there  is  any  chance  of  getting 
ijlightcap  here,  I  can’t  sleep  without  a  nightcap.’  Mrs.  Buck  hunted  up  a 
Uihtcap  and,  tapping  on  the  door,  said,  ‘I  will  lay  this  nightcap  in  front  of 
ur  door.  I  hope  it  will  fit  all  right.’  The  next  morning  the  men  were  very 
tyirious,  and  one  of  them  explained  to  her  that  a  ‘nightcap’  was  a  drink 
»  whiskey,  not  a  woolen  cap.  These  four  men  were  officers  of  the  Modeste, 
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an  English  war  vessel,  which  was  stationed  in  the  Columbia  River  from  ear  el 
in  1844  to  April,  1847.  a 

“Matthew  P.  Deady  came  across  the  plains  in  1849,  working  his  way  acroc  r 
as  a  farrier  in  the  United  States  Mounted  Rifles,  the  first  national  military  fore  e 
to  enter  Oregon  Territory,  save  the  exploring  expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  an  $ 
Clark,  in  1804-6.  He  landed  from  his  canoe  at  Portland  November  14,  and  afteno 
day  or  so  walked  to  Lafayette.  He  had  no  money,  and  he  needed  to  begin  earnir 
money  at  once,  so  he  arranged  to  teach  school  there  for  enough  to  pay  for  hr  a 
board  and  lodging.  He  taught  in  the  school  that  was  run  by  Professor  John  "  i; 
Lyle.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  went  into  partnership  in  the  school  with  Profe  a 
sor  Lyle  and  made  $75  a  month  during  the  rest  of  the  school  year.  Judge  Deao  i 
had  to  come  to  Oregon  City  to  buy  some  school  books  and  other  school  suji  )\ 
plies  and  a  young  man  in  Lafayette  asked  him  to  take  a  letter  to  me.  No,  e 
wasn’t  exactly  a  love  letter.  It  was  just  a  friendly  letter  from  a  young  ma;  e 
who  was  somewhat  interested  in  me.  Judge  Deady  was  over  six  feet  in  heighll 
He  was  ruddy-faced  and  good-looking,  and  I  was  more  interested  in  the  bearc  ] 
of  the  letter  than  in  the  letter  itself.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  irp  e 
future  husband.  ( 

“The  next  year  I  went  to  school  in  Lafayette.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Geaij  1 
and  their  two  daughters  ran  the  Lafayette  school  late  in  1851.  I  was  15  then,  ar|i  a 
in  those  days  the  young  men  began  wondering  why  a  girl  was  not  marriti  ti 
if  she  was  still  single  when  she  was  16.  That  summer  Judge  Deady  ran  Gle<  : 
O.  Burnett’s  store  at  Lafayette,  while  Elder  Glen  Burnett  was  in  California 
buying  goods.  He  and  I  used  to  see  each  other  at  the  Christian  church  services  ti 
held  in  a  log  school  house  near  Lafayette.  We  all  rode  horseback  in  tho;>  i 
days,  and  Judge  Deady  was  a  natural  horseman,  just  as  he  was  a  naturr 
swimmer.  He  was  at  home  in  the  water  and  equally  so  on  horseback.  We  rrn > 
occasionally  at  weddings  and  other  social  doings.  ) 

“Rev.  Mr.  Geary  was  born  in  Boonsboro,  Maryland,  April  30,  1811,  ann 
before  coming  to  Oregon  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Fredericksbur: 
Ohio.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  Lafayette,  later  becoming  clerk  of  the  Unite  p 
States  circuit  court,  then  county  clerk  of  Yamhill  County,  and  county  scho»l* 
superintendent.  General  Joel  Palmer,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  aj  a 
pointed  him  his  chief  clerk.  When  J.  W.  Nesmith,  who  had  succeeded  GeB  |] 
eral  Palmer  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  resigned  in  1857,  Mr.  Gearii' 
was  appointed.  In  1876  he  moved  to  Eugene,  where  he  became  pastor  of  to  i 
Presbyterian  church.  tl 

“I  was  reared  a  Presbyterian,  but  when  we  came  to  Portland  we  begai?  1 
to  attend  Trinity  Episcopal  church.  My  husband  was  a  vestryman  of  th;  ■ 
church  nearly  25  years.  He  also  taught  a  Sunday  school  class  there  over  4  ( 
years.  His  people  were  born  in  Ireland  and  were  Catholics,  but  Judge  Dead: ;a 
lived  and  died  an  Episcopalian.  1 

“In  the  early  50’s  when  I  changed  my  name  from  Plenderson  to  Dead;!] 
Lafayette  was  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Oregon.  It  was  the  county  lelL 
of  Oregon’s  richest  and  most  populous  county,  and  the  outfitting  point  for  man: 
a  pack  train  that  took  flour  and  other  supplies  to  the  California  mines.  At  on  r 
time  there  were  more  than  thirty  stores  there  and  ‘the  Athens  of  Oregon,’  a  r 
it  was  sometimes  called,  was  socially,  commercially  and  politically  an  importai  \ 
community.  About  six  months  after  Judge  Deady  came  to  Lafayette,  Judg  , 
0.  C.  Pratt  held  a  term  of  the  district  court  there.  That  was  in  March,  185  j 
Judge  Deady  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1847,  in  Ohio;  si 
when  the  court  met  at  Jacob  Hawn’s  hotel  in  Lafayette  Judge  Deady,  whl!  , 
was  teaching  at  Lafayette,  was  retained  in  three  cases  tried  before  Judg;  < 
Pratt.  Two  or  three  months  after  that,  in  June,  1850,  Judge  Deady  wa  j 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Oregon  Territory.  It  , 
December,  1850,  Judge  Deady  went  to  Oregon  City,  where  at  that  time  I  wa  1 
a  student  in  Mrs.  Thornton’s  private  school.  He  made  many  friends  then  § 
with  such  men  as  Asahel  Bush,  J.  W.  Nesmith  and  others,  with  whom  w  , 
kept  up  a  close  friendship  all  our  lives.  ] 

“After  the  session  had  adjourned  Judge  Deadv  was  asked  by  the  secretary  ( 
Edward  Hamilton,  to  prepare  the  laws  for  publication  and  also  to  whip  th! 
laws  passed  in  1849  into  shape  and  include  them.  This  law  book,  the  first  pulj  t 
lished  in  Oregon  Territory,  was  at  that  time  called  ‘Hamilton’s  Code.’  In  th! 
summer  of  1851  he  ran  for  the  legislative  council,  now  called  the  senahli  i; 
David  Logan,  a  fellow  lawyer,  ran  against  him  on  the  Whig  ticket,  but  wa  i 
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feated  after  a  vigorous  fight.  The  legislature  met,  not  long  after  our  mar- 
age,  in  extra  session,  so  we  rode  on  horseback  to  attend  the  session  The 
st  night  we  stopped  at  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Thurston’s.  We  also  stopped  at 
^smith’s  in  Polk  County,  where  we  met  Mr.  Rush,  and  we  all  rode  in  to  Salem 
gether.  Asahel  Bush  was  a  very  able  and  genial  man.  He  liked  to  ride  a  good 
>rse,  and  rode  well. 

i  “Judge  Deady  served  two  terms  in  the  territorial  council  and  at  one  spe¬ 
ll  session.  In  1852-53  he  was  president  of  the  council.  He  had  served  as 
airman  of  the  judiciary  committee  before  that.  In  the  spring  following  our 
image  Judge  Deady  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  Territory.  There  were  three  judges 
pointed,  and  Judge  Deady  took  the  southern  part  of  the  state  as  his  circuit. 
;  spent  six  months  in  the  saddle  each  year  covering  his  territory.  He  loved 
3  life  in  the  open,  and  the  informality  of  the  mining  camps. 

“Judge  Deady  and  I  were  married  at  Lafayette,  June  24,  1852,  by  Rev. 
[ward  R.  Geary,  Our  wedding  tour  was  a  trip  on  horseback  to  attend 
l  special  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  at  Salem.  When  we  came 
ck  we  went  to  housekeeping  at  Lafayette  in  a  one-room  log  cabin  with 
Lean-to  kitchen.  I  was  17  years  old.  I  could  fry  meat,  but  I  had  never 
isted  meat.  The  day  we  went  to  housekeeping  Judge  Deady  installed  in  our 
chen  an  iron  cook  stove,  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen.  We  had  Mr.  and 
s.  Werner  Breyman  as  visitors  that  day,  and  Judge  Deady  invited  them 
stay  for  dinner,  for  he  was  very  proud  of  his  girl  wife.  I  put  the  roast 
o  the  oven  and  made  a  big  fire,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  the  smoke  was 
aring  out  of  the  oven  at  a  most  alarming  rate.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do, 
I  called  my  husband.  He  opened  the  door,  and  out  rushed  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘Don’t  you  mind.  There  is  plenty 
re  meat  where  that  came  from.  I  will  manage  the  stove  until  you  learn 
w  to  regulate  it.’ 

“The  next  spring  we  moved  to  Southern  Oregon,  as  Judge  Deady  had  been 
minted  one  of  the  three  associate  judges  for  Oregon  Territory.  We  traveled 
a  spring  wagon.  We  stopped  overnight  with  Judge  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Boise, 
tr  Dallas,  and  one  night  with  the  Averys,  who  founded  the  town  of  Cor- 
lis.  The  next  night  we  stopped  with  the  Esteses.  The  next  day  we  got  off 
road  and  camped  overnight  with  some  men  who  were  running  a  pack 
in.  We  reached  the  home  of  Aaron  Rose,  the  founder  of  Roseburg,  on  the 
h  day. 

“My  husband  had  bought  of  a  squatter  a  claim  on  Camas  swale,  near  Rose- 
‘g,  and  we  took  this  up  as  our  donation  land  claim.  What  we  wanted  of  it 
ever  really  knew,  but  in  any  event  we  lived  there  many  years  while  Judge 

E’dy  rode  his  circuit.  Judge  Deady  organized  the  courts  in  five  of  the 
ities  in  Southern  Oregon.  I  was  nervous  about  his  traveling  alone  all  o\er 
hern  Oregon,  particularly  during  the  Indian  war  of  1855-56,  but  no  harm 
came  to  him.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  shot  or  held  up, 
he  never  was.  Once  he  had  gone  to  Umpqua  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
)qua  River,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Gardiner,  just  down  the  rrver 
l  Scottsburg.  He  had  to  go  to  Port  Orford,  and  as  there  was  no  boat  going 
n  the  coast,  and  the  going  was  bad  on  the  trail,  he  decided  to  walk.  On  his 
/  back  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Drew.  They  decided  to  walk  on  out;  and 
le  crossing  the  low  pass  in  the  mountains  they  met  two  very  rough  look- 
p  fyoung  chaps.  One  of  them  hailed  them  and  said,  ‘We  are  broke  and  must 
I  je  some  money.  All  I  want  is  to  let  this  pistol  raise  some  money  for  me.’ 
k  ge  Deady  asked,  ‘How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?’  The  rough  looking  young 
bp  said,  ‘Well,  I  will  sell  you  this  pistol  or  you  can  loan  me  something  on  it.’ 

Ililge  Deady  said,  ‘If  you  really  are  in  need  of  money  I  don’t  mind  lending 
$5.’  This  was  in  the  late  ’50s.  Years  afterward  a  man  came  into  the 
e’s  chambers  in  the  Federal  building  here  in  Portland  and  said,  ‘Do  you 
imber  me?’  Judge  Deady  shook  his  head.  The  man  said,  ‘My  name  is 
.  Miller,  and  I  am  county  judge  of  Grant  County  and  live  at  Canyon  City, 
i  is  the  $5  you  loaned  me  years  ago.  when  I  met  you  in  the  mountains  on 
way  out  from  Port  Orford.’  Shortly  after  that  Judge  C.  H.  Miller  pub- 
:d  a  little  book  of  poems  here  in  Portland,  which  he  called  “Specimens.” 
leading  poem  bore  the  title  of  Lou-ah-El-la;  a  tale  of  the  Roeue  River 
an  war,  issued  in  1868.  That  had  fifty-six  pages,  about  4x5%  inches, 
Ik  paper  cover.  In  May,  1869,  Mr.  Miller  prepared  several  poems,  and  had 
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them  published  by  S.  J.  McCormick,  of  the  “Franklin  Bookstore,”  Portland,  i 
a  book  of  112  pages.  This  one  was  bound  in  boards,  with  an  embossed  cove 
with  “Joaquin,  Et  Al.  C.  H.  Miller,”  stamped  thereon.  That  was  the  leadin 
poem  of  forty-four  printed  pages.  The  remaining  space  was  filled  with  othe 
poems,  some  of  them  very  short.  Both  were  printed  by  Mr.  Himes — the  fir 
in  the  office  of  W.  D.  Carter,  job  printer,  and  the  second  in  the  same  office  hi 
Carter  and  Himes.  Five  hundred  copies  of  each  publication  were  printe 
While  printing  the  last  one  Mr.  Himes  suggested  that  he  use  “Joaquin”  as  hr 
“pen  name,”  and  he  began  its  use  very  soon  thereafter.  Afterwards  he  wei 
to  England,  issued  poems  known  as  “Songs  of  the  Sierras.” 

“In  the  summer  of  1857  Judge  Deady  went  to  Salem  as  a  delegate  to  tl| 
state  constitutional  convention.  It  met  about  the  middle  of  August  and  thei 
were  60  men  from  all  over  the  state  as  delegates.  They  elected  my  husbann 
president  of  the  convention.  In  1859,  when  Oregon  became  a  state,  he  wr 
appointed  United  States  district  judge  and  opened  his  court  at  Salem.  Ther 
was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  by  the  people  of  Portland  about  having  to  go  I 
Salem  on  all  legal  business,  so  Judge  Deady  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  If 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  had  an  act  passed  locating  the  office  ( 
United  States  district  judge  at  Portland.  We  moved  in  1860  from  our  farm  1 
Portland. 

“You  have  not  asked  me  about  my  wedding,  or  what  I  wore,  but  I  will  ten 
you.  I  was  going  to  school  at  Dr.  Geary’s  school  when  Judge  Deady  was  couri 
ing  me.  Kate  Montague  was  my  chum  and  we  discussed  everything  of  mutui 
interest.  She  had  many  pretty  dresses.  I  did  not.  I  asked  her  to  help  n 
plan  my  wedding  outfit.  My  wedding  dress  was  made  of  bishop  lawn  an 
was  very  pretty.  Kate  and  I  made  it.  The  waist  was  pointed  in  front  and  fa 
tened  in  the  back.  It  had  a  Dutch  neck  and  was  trimmed  with  folds  of  tl 
dress  material  and  silk  ribbons.  I  did  not  wear  a  veil,  but  wore  a  while  rili 
bon  in  my  hair.  I  had  white  kid  slippers  and  white  kid  gloves.  My  bonno 
was  of  straw  and  was  lined  with  white  silk  and  had  broad  streamers. 

“Judge  Deady  was  asked  to  prepare  a  code  for  Oregon  in  1862  and  in  Sep 
tember,  1863,  it  was  adopted.  Later  he  prepared  a  code  of  criminal  procedun 
and  a  justice’s  code.  He  also  prepared  an  act  incorporating  the  City  of  Por 
land,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  At  the  request  of  the  legislatun 
he  prepared  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Oregon.  This  is  known  as  Deady' 
Code,  and  it  had  over  1100  pages.  In  1874,  with  Lafayette  Lane,  he  revise 
this  code. 

“When  we  came  to  Portland  we  bought  a  home  pretty  well  out,  at  Seventi 
and  Alder  Streets.  We  had  four  children — Edward,  Paul,  Mary  and  HendersO' 
Brooke.  Two  or  three  years  after  we  came  to  Portland — this  was  about  1863-S 
my  husband’s  annual  salary  had  shrunk  so  through  the  depreciation  of  green 
backs  that  we  were  having  to  live  on  about  $800  a  year,  greenbacks  heir 
around  55  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  this  emergency  he  arranged  with  the  Sa 
Francisco  Bulletin  to  send  it  two  letters  a  month  for  $40  in  gold,  as  the  Orego 
correspondent.  He  also  wrote  articles  for  the  Overland  Monthly.  He  kept  th 
up  four  or  five  years.  In  1867,  1868  and  1869  he  held  circuit  court  at  San  Fran 
cisco  three  months  of  each  year.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  tl 
University  of  Oregon  and  was  president  of  the  board  for  many  years. 

“My  husband  was  born  May  12,  1824,  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  He  wr 
the  eldest  of  five  children.  His  father,  Daniel  Deady,  was  a  native  of  Count] 
Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  a  teacher.  His  father  came  to  the  United  States  in  18^ 
and  married  Mary  Ann  McSweeny,  whose  father  was  also  a  native  of  Count: 
Cork.  She  was  born  at  Baltimore.  His  mother  died  of  consumption  when  st 
was  38  years  old.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1834,  when  Judge  Deady  was 
years  old.  In  1841  he  fell  out  with  his  father  and  left  home  and  became  ai 
prenticed  to  a  blacksmith  named  John  Kelly.  He  lived  with  the  Kellys  th 
four  years  that  he  was  learning  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  He  received  $3 
month  for  the  first  year,  $4  a  month  the  second,  $5  a  month  the  third,  and 
a  month  the  fourth  year.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  schoc 
a  while  and  later  taught  at  $22  a  month.  While  teaching  school  he  read  la1 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1847.  He  started  across  the  plain 
for  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  saw  Portland  for  the  first  time  on  No 
vember  14,  1849.  We  moved  to  Portland  in  1860,  where  my  husband  continue* 
to  live  until  his  death  on  March  24,  1893.  I  have  lived  in  Portland  continuousl* 
for  the  past  62  years.” 
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